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Then  the  silk-hatted  sophomores  caught  it  in  the  wildest  freshman  rush  on  record!  Manley’s  flrst 
snowball  sent  Eastman’s  hat  flying.  What  followed  was  a  personal  afiair  ot  deadly  hatred! 
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FRANK  MANLEY  AT  YALE; 

OR, 

Making  the  Start  in  College  Athletics. 


By  “  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  ” 


CHAPTER  I. 

JUST  FRESHIES  AT  YALE 

“  How  does  it  look,  Hal  ?” 

“Rather  comfortable,  eh?” 

Hal  Spofford  stood  back  to  look  at  the  effect  of  their 
attempt  to  make  the  room  look  homelike. 

“I  guess  it  looks  good  enough  for  freshmen,”  observed 
Frank  Manley. 

“Freshmen!”  sighed  Hal,  disgustedly.  “We  can’t  get 
away  from  that  word,  can  we  ?  Cubs !  babies !  freshmen ! 
Just  small  kids,  beginning  to  wear  trousers  for  the  first 
time!  With  hundreds  of  fellows  always  reminding  us 
that  we’ve  no  right  to  be  on  earth  at  all !  Freshmen !  Oh, 
yes !” 

“Well,  we’ll  get  used  to  it  in  time,  I  guess,”  laughed 
Frank.  “And,  by  the  time  we  get  jolly  well  used  to  it,  we 
won’t  be  freshmen  any  more.  We’ll  be  sophomores,  and 
passing  misery  on  to  a  new  batch  of  freshmen.  Well,  if 
I  had  to  be  something  lower  down,  even,  than  a  freshman, 
I  wouldn’t  miss  this  great  old  chance  of  being  a  Yale 
man !” 

“Nor  I,  either,”  retorted  Hal,  quickly. 

"Can  we  come  in  for  a  little  while?” 

A  tousled  h^ad,  with  a  face  under  it  that  was  smooched 


and  streaked  with  dirt  in  places,  appeared  framed  in  the 
open  doorway.  * 

“Yes — when  you’ve  washed  yourself,  and  in  other  ways 
have  made  yourselves  fit  to  appear  in  the  company  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  retorted  Frank  Manley,  seventy. 

“Now,  look  here !”  roared  Joe  Prescott,  “don't  you  go  to 
putting  on  airs  and  imagining  you're  a  soph.  If  you  do, 
I’ll  paste  you !” 

“You’ll  have  to  fight,  if  you  want  to  get  into  this  tidy 
room  looking  the  way  you  do !”  challenged  Hal. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  bunkie?”  hailed  another 
voice. 

“If. you’re  as  dirty  as  Joe  is,  Tod,  have  the  grace  not 
to  show  yourself  at  all!”  called  Frank. 

“Me?  I’m  worse!”  came  the  cheerful  retold. 

“Then  go  over  to  the  gym  and  swim  for  an  hour.” 

“  Come  back,-  Joe,  and  leave  those  dudes  alone,”  grum¬ 
bled  Tod. 

Prescott’s  smudged  face  was  withdrawn. 

Now,  Frank  and  Hal  looked  around  the  room  once  more. 

They  had  gotten  everything  to  rights,  and  had  cleaned 
themselves  up,  into  the  bargain,  and  so  they  felt  they  had 
a  right  to  be  rather  exacting! 

Tt  was  not  exactly  a  handsome  room.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  rooms  in  Pierson  Hall  could  be  called  that. 
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“Pierson”  was  the  freshman  headquarters  at  Yale.  It 
is  a  barn-like  structure,  big  and  gloomy-looking  from  out¬ 
side,  and  inside  a  great  hive  of  dormitories. 

The  room  that  Frank  and  Hal  now  called  home  was 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  by  eighteen,  with  two  windows,  look¬ 
ing  out  over  a  not  very  cheering  view. 

Off  of  this  room,  on  either  side,  was  a  smaller  room — 
the  two  bedrooms  of  the  young  men. 

In  Hal’s  room  was  a  cupboard,  a  bed,  a  desk,  a  chair,  a 
wash-basin — and  nothing  else. 

Frank’s  desk  was  in  the  larger  room,  near  the  open 
fireplace,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  small  bookcase 
holding  the  rather  few  books  of  the  youngsters. 

Across  the  room  from  Franks  desk  was  a  big  sofa,  strewn 
with  rugs  and  pillows. 

Boxing  gloves,  fencing  outfits  and  a  wall  machine  were 
among  the  decorations  of  the  room. 

There  were  two  armchairs,  two  desk  chairs  and  a  shoe 
stand. 

On  the  walls  were  a  few  pictures — mostly  photographs. 
It  was  not  a  handsomely  furnished  den,  but  there  was 
everything  that  was  needed. 

The  quarters  just  across  the  hallway,  those  occupied  by 
Joe  Prescott  and  Tod  Owen,  contained  many  more  pretty 
— and  useless — things. 

For  Tod  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  father,  while  Joe 
had  a  moneyed  uncle  who  appeared  to  live  only  for  his 
nephew’s  happiness. 

They  were  just  getting  established  at  lrale,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  week,  having  passed  midwinter  examinations 
which  showed  all  four  of  the  youngsters  to  be  capable  of 
taking  up  the  college  work  on  equal  terms  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  freshman  class. 

Frank,  Hal  and  Joe  had  come  to  New  Haven  from 
Woodstock. 

In  the  latter  town  they  had  been  the  banner  pupils  at 
the  academy,  and  had  been  captain  and  lieutenants,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club. 

Tod  Owen,  a  fast  friend  of  Frank’s,  bad.  up  to  a  few 
days  ago,  been  captain  of  the  Bradfords,  Woodstock’s  rival. 

And  now,  from  being  the  “biggest  toads  in  a  small  pud¬ 
dle”  at  home,  they  had  come  to  Yale,  where  they  had  found 
the  puddle  very  large  indeed,  and  themselves  the  smallest 
things  imaginable — the  newest  freshmen  at  great,  old  Yale. 

With  them  had  come  Jack  Winston — “Jackets” — the 
smallest  member  of  the  Woodstock  club. 

Too  young  to  enter  Yale,  Jackets  had,  nevertheless,  de¬ 
clined  to  be  separated  from  his  friends,  and  so  he  was 
now  in  another  part  of  New  Haven,  at  Dr.  Burton’s  Prep 
School. 

“Can  we  come  in,  now?”  demanded  Joe  Prescott,  gruffly, 
as  he  opened  the  door  once  more. 

He  was  wholly  clean,  now,  wearing  immaculate  linen, 
and  with  his  clothing  dustless,  and  faultlessly  pressed. 

“You  look  almost  like  a  gentleman,  now,”  Frank  com¬ 
mented,  amiably.  “Yes:  com?  in.” 

Joe  pushed  the  door  further  open,  stalking  into  the  room. 
He  was  followed  by  Tod  Owen. 


“Got  all  fixed  up  across  the  street?”  Hal  wanted  to 
know. 

“Oh,  no;  there  are  a  few  things  left  to  be  done  to-mor¬ 
row,”  Tod  answered.  “Our  place  still  looks  like  a  roust¬ 
about’s  dream.” 

“Serves  you  right  for  trying  to  crowd  so  many  fancy 
fixings  into  a  small  room,”  sniffed  Hal. 

“Oh,  it’ll  be  all  right,  in  time,”  Joe  declared.  “Most 
of  our  frills  are  things  that  can  be  stuck  upon  the  walls.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  fellows  like  it,  anyway?”  Frank  de¬ 
manded. 

“No  fault-finding  doing,”  Joe  acknowledged. 

“Homesick,  Tod?” 

“Who?  Me?”  grinned  the  freshman  from  Bradford. 
“Forget  it!  Who  could  be  homesick  here  at  Yale,  where 
there’s  something  happening  every  minute?” 

“Yes,  and  for  the  poor  freshman  there’s  always  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise  creeping  in,”  laughed  Hal.  “You  fel¬ 
lows  weren’t  at  Commons  this  noon,  when  I  was,  or  you'd 
have  seen  what  happened.” 

“What  did  happen?”  asked  Tod,  as  he  stretched  himself 
in  one  of  the  armchairs. 

“Why,  I  was  uncommonly  hungry,  so  I  ordered  a  pair 
of  chops.  They  looked  great,  when  they  came,  and  I  was 
smacking  my  own  chops.  But  just  then  a  big  soph — 
Eastman,  his  name  is — got.  up  and  stalked  over  beside  me. 
Told  me  freshmen  weren’t  allowed  to  have  any  meat. 
Helped  himself  to  my  chops,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to 
bring  me  nothing  but  stale  bread.  That  big  slob  of  a  soph 
calmly  devoured  my  chops.” 

“Did,  eh?”  burst  indignantly  from  Joe.  “If  any  soph 

tries  that  with  me  he’ll  find  his  mouth  too  sore  to  make 

/ 

eating  a  pleasure.” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  smiled  Frank.  “You’ve  got  to  get  used 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  You’re  a  freshman,  Joe,  which 
means  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  upper  classmen  you’re  just 
a  big,  stupid,  ungainly,  unlicked  cub.  There’s  a  certain 
amount,  of  nonsense  you’ll  have  to  stand  here  while  the 
process  of  making  a  man  of  you  is  going  on.  I’ve  had  a 
few  doses  myself  to-day.” 

“What  did  they  do  to  you?”  demanded  Joe. 

“I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  just  now,  Joe.  There’s  no 
use  in  getting  your  fighting  blood  stirred  up.  You'll  have 
to  take  a  few  lickings  here,  Joe.  We  all  of  us  will,  I 
reckon,  but  T  advise  you  to  go  slow  on  hunting  trouble.” 

“Oh,  T’ll  stand  nonsense,  if  that’s  all.”  grunted  Joe. 

Hal  laughed.  He  knew  his  friend  well,  and  realized  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ahead  for 
Prescott. 

“"What  did  you  do  about  the  chops?”  asked  Joe. 

“Why,  I  sat  there,  slowly  munching  on  bread,  until 
Eastman  went  out.  Then  I  ordered  another  pair  of  chops, 
and  had  all  the  better  appetite  for  waiting.” 

“Humph !”  was  all  Joe  said. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  a  small  voice 
asked : 

“Can  T  come  in?” 

“Why,  that’s  good  old  Jackets!”  cried  Hal,  making  a 
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dash  for  the  door  and  yanking  it  open.  “Come  right  in, 
old  fellow.’’ 

“Why,  you’re  out  of  breath,  little  one,”  commented 
Frank,  as  he  held  out  a  very  glad  hand  indeed  to  the  new 
Prep  boy. 

“I  guess  so,”  panted  Jackets.  “I  was  cpming  along  this 
way,  when  a  big,  slobby  fellow - ” 

“Wonder  if  it  was  that  same  Eastman?”  broke  in  Joe. 

“ - stopped  me,”  went  on  Jackets,  “and  told  me  that 

children  weren't  allowed  here  without  their  nurses.” 

“What  did  you  sav?”  laughed  Frank. 

“I  told  him,”  replied  Jackets,  grinning,  “that  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was  out,  I’d  bet  a  new  rattle  that 
there'd  be  a  big  row  with  the  man  who  left  the  door  of  the 
monkey  cage  open.” 

“What?  Oh,  that’s  good!”  choked  Joe. 

“I  hope  it  was  Eastman !”  grinned  Hal. 

“What  happened  then,  little  one?”  smiled  Frank. 

“I  showed  the  big,  slobby  fellow  what  I  knew  about 
sprinting,”  laughed  Winston.  “He  made  a  dive  for  me, 
but  I  beat  him  to  the  door.  He  didn’t  follow  me  inside.” 

“No,”  grimaced  Frank.  “If  he  was  a  sophomore,  he 
knew  better  than  to  run  into  Pierson  on  a  rampage.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  New  Haven,  Winston?”  Tod 
inquired. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right — first  rate — but  I  wish  I  were  over 
here.” 

“Oh,  you  will  be,  in  time,”  Joe  cheered  him. 

“Had  your  supper?”  Joe  asked,  looking  at  the  clock  over 
the  mantel. 

“No,”  Jackets  replied.  “Didn’t  know  but  you’d  invite 
me  over  to  Commons  once — just  so  I  can  see  the  place.” 

“We’ll  have  to  find  out  whether  we  can  invite  a  guest  as 
young  as  }^ou  are,”  Frank  replied,  thoughtfully.  “Hal 
found  out,  this  noon,  that  even  a  freshman  is  considered 
almost  too  young  to  be  allowed  any  food  over  at  Com¬ 
mons.” 

“Commons”  is  the  usual  name  for  the  Yale  Dining  Club 
— a  great  student  restaurant  at  the  university,  in  which 
some  twelve  hundred  students  can  eat  at  one  sitting. 

“For  that  matter,”  said  Manley,  I  don’t  care  about 
going  to  Commons  myself  this  evening.  I’ve  struck  a  place 
where  they  serve  a  kind  of  chow  that’s  new  to  us,  and  I’m 
going  to  sample  it,  if  you  fellows  are  with  me.” 

“What’s  the  game?”  Tod  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“Chop  suey,  down  at  a  Chinese  restaurant,”  Frank  an¬ 
swered.  “I  hear  that  it’s  great  stuff  once  in  a  while,  and 
as  it’s  new,  I  want  to  sample  it.” 

“Chop  suey  for  me,  then,”  Joe  agreed,  and  that  proved 
to  be  the  general  sentiment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COLLEGE  "MUCKER.” 

ft  was  quiet  enough  in  York  Street,  as  t he  five  young- 
rlf'T-  came  out  of  Pier-on. 

Rut  thing-  bore  a  livelier  aspect  as  they  turned  into 

Cb:?;>cl  Street. 


There  were  the  hum  and  the  bustle  of  the  city  here,  and 
Jackets  had  luird  work  to  restrain  the  dancing  of  his  feet 
in  time  to  the  noise  and  the  life. 

But  the  freshmen  warned  along  sedately  enough,  Frank 
and  Hal  ahead  and  Joe  and  Tod  behind,  with  Winston  off 
at  a  slight  tangent  from  Manley. 

They  had  not  walked  half  a  block  before  they  encoun¬ 
tered  six  sophomores. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  instant  the  sophomores  formed 
abreast,  so  that  they  took  up  the  whole  sidewalk  as  they 
came  toward  the  freshmen. 

But  Hal  and  Frank  stepped  quietly  to  the  curb,  moving 
off  the  sidewalk  as  the  sophomores  went  by. 

Tod  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  followed  the  example 
ahead. 

Joe  clenched  his  hands  hard,  breathed  sharply  twice,  but 
then  came  to  his  senses,  and  he,  too,  accepted  the  gutter 
for  his  roach 

“Confound  ’em !”  growled  Joe,  as  the  freshmen  regained 
the  sidewalk  once  more. 

“Just  think  of  the  fun  you’ll  have  doing  that  sort  of 
thing  to  freshies  next  year,  Joe !”  Manley  laughed. 

“It  ain’t  any  fun  now,  anyway,”  gruffed  Joe,  as  he  made 
an  effort  to  recover  his  good  nature. 

Down  on  another  street,  at  some  distance  from  the  Green, 
Manley  pointed  out  a  transparency  on  which  stood  out  the 
heathen  legend,  “chop  suey.” 

There  was  a  smaller  transparency,  with  the  same  legend, 
over  a  side  door. 

Manley  led  them  into  a  dingy  hallway,  and  up  a  flight 
of  narrow  stairs. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  large  room  with  a  dirty  floor 
and  several  tables. 

There  were  but  three  other  men  seated  in  this  restau¬ 
rant  as  Frank’s  party  entered. 

“Here’s  a  table  that  looks  big  enough  to  accommodate 
us,”  suggested  Frank,  leading  the  way. 

They  seated  themselves.  Jackets  leaning  out  of  sight  in 
a  corner  against  the  wall. 

Almost  immediately  a  Chinaman  came  in.  He  looked 
immaculately  neat,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  general  din¬ 
giness  and  dirt  of  the  place. 

“You  likee  chop  suey?”  he  asked. 

“Five  orders,”  Frank  nodded. 

“You  likee  lice?”  continued  the  Chinaman. 

“Likee — what?”  gasped  Joe. 

“Lice,”  grinned  the  Chinaman. 

“Do  you  serve  lice  here?”  sputtered  Tod. 

“Sure!”  smiled  the  Chinaman.  “Best  lice  in  New 
Haven — cooked  fine.” 

i 

“Let’s  get  out  of  this’  place,”  growled  Joe,  half  rising. 

“The  Chinaman’s  talking  about  rice,  explained  a  young 
man  from  a  nearby  table. 

“Then  why  doesn’t  he  say  so?”  Joe  asked,  sinking  back 
into  his  chair. 

“Because,”  replied  the  stranger,  “a^Chinaman  can’t  pro¬ 
nounce  the  letter  ‘r.’  lie  has  to  use  the  letter  ‘1’  instead.” 
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“Thank  you,”  nodded  Manley,  and  took  a  quick  but  good 
look  at  the  stranger. 

He  saw  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  or  four — tall,  rather 
raw-boned,  but  broad  and  powerful  looking.  He  looked  just 
a  bit  awkward  and  “ruralish,”  yet  there  was  about  this 
stranger  a  frankness  and  a  kindliness  that  made  Manley 
instantly  feel  that  he  would  like  the  fellow  on  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

But  the  stranger,  after  merely  glancing  their  way,  turned 
back  to  his  dish  of  chop  suey. 

“An  upper  classman,  of  course.  We’re  the  smallest  kind 
of  specks  to  him,”  thought  Frank,  with  some  inward  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Now  there  was  a  heavy  step  on  the  stairs  outside,  and  a 
big,  rather  red-faced  young  man  half  swaggered,  half 
lurched  into  the  room. 

“Eastman!”  muttered  Hal. 

“The  soph  I  joshed!”  discovered  Jackets,  and  became 
smaller  in  his  corner. 

.  The  big  sophomore  stopped  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
table,  looking  sneeringly  at  the  freshmen. 

“Freshies  have  no  business  here,”  he  jeered. 

None  of  the  group  addressed  answered. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  you  kids  in  here  again,”  continued 
Eastman. 

“It’ll  be  easy  enough  for  you  to  keep  away,  then,”  flashed 
Joe,  but  he  wisely  said  it  under  his  breath. 

“If  I  find  you  here  again,”  promised  Eastman,  “I  may 
have  to  throw  you  all  out.” 

Still  no  answer  from  the  freshman  group. 

“Do  you  freshies  hear  me?”  demanded  the  soph,  coming 
closer  to  the  table. 

“I  say,  Eastman !” 

The  hail  came  from  the  raw-boned  stranger. 

“Hullo,  Thayer!”  answered  the  soph. 

“Don’t  you  think  a  fellow7  who  is  only  a  sophomore  would 
do  better  to  address  me  as  Mr.  Thayer?”  asked  the  raw7- 
boned  one. 

Eastman  grinned,  half-sheepishly.  Then,  to  cover  up 
his  confusion,  he  added : 

“I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  teach  these  freshies  a  thing  or 
two.” 

“Don’t  be  a  mucker  all  the  time,  Eastman,”  advised 
Thayer,  coolly. 

Eastman  flushed  angrily,  then  muttered  : 

“You  musn’t  try  to  turn  freshies  against  us.  They  must 
know  their  place. 

“They  do  know  it,”  nodded  Thayer,  calmly.  “They’re 
told  about  it  often  enough.” 

Eastman,  whose  breath  smelt  offensively  of  liquor,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  ugly  silence,  to  another  table.  Here  he  ordered 
chop  suev,  and  lighted  a  cigarette  while  waiting  for  it. 

Soon  the  Chinaman  brought  in  the  freshmens’  orders, 
steaming  hot. 

He  set  before  each  his  portion. 

Chop  suev  consists  of  celery,  onions  and  beau  sprouts, 
cooked  together  with  moat.  Over  the  whole  is  poured  a 


sauce  made  from  the  Chinese  soy  bean.  With  this  is  served 
a  dish  of  rice. 

Manley’s  freshman  party  dipped  into  it.  They  found 
it  much  to  their  taste. 

“I  shall  be  here  every  once  in  a  while,”  declared  Joe, 
as  he  munched  aw7ay  at  a  mouthful. 

So  absorbed  were  all  that  they  did  not  see  Eastman  slyly 
approaching. 

They  did  not  see  him  until  he  reached  forward  suddenly. 

Seizing  Joe’s  dish,  the  soph  dumped  the  appetizing  mess 
squarely  on  the  floor. 

Then,  with  a  chuckle,  the  sophomore  turned  and  darted 
back  to  his  own  table. 

Hot-headed  Joe  flushed  red,  then  purple,  as  he  gripped 
his  hands.  He  sat  there,  breathing  hard,  trying  hard  to 
control  himself. 

Manley  knew  that  trouble  was  coming,  and  wondered 
how  to  avert  it. 

Eastman,  having  regained  his  seat,  turned  his  back  on 
the  freshman  group. 

Slowly  Joe  turned  around  to  look  at  his  persecutor. 

Then,  still  very  slowdy,  Prescott  slid  out  of  his  chair 
and  scooped  up  both  hands  full  of  the  moist,  steaming 
chop  suey  from  the  floor. 

With  a  quick,  cat-like  tread  he  was  up  behind  the  sopho¬ 
more. 

Slap !  Before  Eastman  had  the  least  idea  what  was 
coming  Joe  had  plastered  both  handfuls  of  the  sticky  brown 
mess  all  over  the  soph’s  face. 

With  a  roar  of  rage  the  fellow7  jumped  up  out  of  hi 3 
chair. 

Biff !  It  w7as  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  blow — the  best 
that  Joe  knew  how  to  deliver.  ,  . 

Blub!  It  landed  effectively  on  the  tip  of  the  big  fel¬ 
low7^  nose,  sending  him  to  the  floor  and  bringing  a  rush 
of  blood. 

But  Eastman  was  up  quickly,  bellowdng  like  a  bull. 

Pale  and  dangerous,  Joe  stood  his  ground  to  meet  a 
rush. 

But  Thayer  jumped  in  between  them. 

The  Chinese  waiter,  taking  a  single  look,  yelled  out 
shrilly : 

“Hi-hi !  Muchee  lough  house.  Catehee  cop  chop-chop  !” 

Someone  else  shouted  from  a  rear  room  in  the  same 
pigeon  English. 

The  Chinese  knew7,  from  experience,  that  a  college  row 
in  the  place  might  result  in  wrecked  premises. 

“Stop  this,  Eastman  !”  ordered  Thayer,  coolly  but  firmly, 
as  he  laid  a  big  hand  on  the  angry  sophomore's  shoul¬ 
der.  “You  can't  be  anything  but  a  mucker,  can  you,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  try7.” 

“I'll  kill  that  freshman!”  roared  the  bully,  trying  to 
brush  the  raw-boned  man  aside. 

“You’d  better  beat  out,”  advised  Thaver.  firmly.  “The 

*  « 

Chinks-have  given  the  rough-house  call  and  the  burn  call 
lor  the  police.  \ou  11  land  in  a  cell  if  you  doy't  make  fast 
feet.  Eastman,  you  can't  afford  to  lx*  hauled  up  before 
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the  Fae  just  now.  It’ll  end  your  days  at  Yale,  if  you  do.  So 
take  friendly  advice  and  pat  the  sidewalk  fast.” 

While  talking,  Thayer  had  gently  but  persuasively  pushed 
the  sophomore  toward  the  door. 

“Your  time  will  come!”  raged  Eastman,  over  Thayer’s 
shoulder  at  Joe. 

But  Prescott,  having  avenged  himself,  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  answer. 

They  heard  the  sophomore  go  clattering  down  the  stairs, 
and  then  Thayer  turned  back. 

“Awful  big  fool,  that!”  muttered  Thayer,  looking  at 
Frank.  “He’s  conditioned,  now,  after  his  last  exams,  and 
he's  been  before  the  Faculty  for  scrapes  so  often  that  once 
more  will  land  him  outside  of  New  Haven.  But  watch 
•out  for  that  chap,  freshies.  Trouble,  or  no  trouble,  he’ll 
do  his  best  to  get  even.” 

“Are  you  a  Yale  man?” 

“Yes;  Thayer;  senior,”  answered  the  raw-boned  one, 
shortly. 

“We’re  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  help,”  said  Frank, 
promptly. 

“Oh,  don’t  waste  any  thanks  on  me,”  returned  Thayer, 
drily.  “I  never  interfere  with  legitimate  sophomore  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  freshy.  But  Eastman  is  fast  putting  himself 
outside  the  pale.  He’s  a  Yale  man,  but  I’m  sorry  to  say 
he’s  a  mucker  just  the  same.  You  know  what  a  mucker 
is  ?” 

“A  rowdy?  A  cheap  sport?”  Frank  asked. 

“That’s  Eastman,”  grunted  Thayer,  “except  that  there’s 
nothing  cheap  about  his  expenditures.  A  natural  fool  and 
bully,  with  a  rich  and  indulgent  father,  he  has  a  small 
but  very  choice  following  here.  He’s  really  something  of 
a  power,  in  his  way,  though,  of  course,  the  decent  chaps 
don’t  have  much  to  do  with  him,  usually.” 

With  which  information  Thayer  returned  to  his  table 
to  finish  his  meal,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  as  if 
there  were  no  freshmen  on  earth. 

As  for  the  freshmen  and  Jackets,  they  finished  the  meal 
after  a  new  order  had  been  brought  for  Joe,  who,  mean¬ 
time,  had  washed  his  hands. 

Then  the  young  men  went  for  a  long  walk  up  Whit¬ 
ney  avenue,  after  which  they  left  Jackets  -at  his  quarters 
and  kept  on  to  Pierson. 

“Come  in  for  a  few  minutes  before  you  turn  in,”  Frank 
invited,  as  he  reached  his  door  in  the  dormitory. 

“Won’t  you  come. in  our  joint?”  was  Tod’s  counter  in¬ 
vitation. 

“Not  until  you’re  all  settled,  thank  you.  Hal  and  I 
have  had  so  much  disorder  that  we’re  sick  of  it.” 

So  the  four  freshmen  piled  into  Frank  and  Hal's  den  for 
a  few  minutes  of  quiet  chat  before  retiring. 

“What  a  beast  that  Eastman  must  be!”  muttered  Tod, 
disgustedly. 

“I’m  afraid  Joe  is  going  to  have  a  carload  of  trouble 
with  hirn,”  spoke  Hal. 

“I’m  afraid  so,”  nodded  Manley,  gravely.  “It’s  a  rather 
tough  thing  to  knock  a  soph  down  in  a  public  place — even 
if  it  i-  only  a  chop  suey  joint.” 


“What  else  could  1  do?”  Joe  asked,  half-sulkily. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then  what  can  I  do  now?” 

“Take  your  medicine,  old  fellow,  in  case  any  of  the 
other  sophs  take  this  thing  up  for  class  reputation.” 

Eastman  was  certain  to  do  his  best  to  make  trouble. 

The  big  soph  was  in  for  a  pretty  sore  nose,  even  on  the 
morrow,  and  sore  noses  make  for  ugly  temper^  in  ugly 
men. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRANK  MAKES  A  STIR  IN  THE  YALE  GYM. 

“I  wonder  what  time  of  the  day  there’s  a  smaller  crowd 
of  fellows  here?”  muttered  Hal. 

He  and  his  fellow  freshies,  in  gym  clothes,  stood  just 
inside  one  of  the  doors  to  the  floor  of  the  big  Yale  gym¬ 
nasium. 

It  was  just  before  ten  o’clock  the  following  morning, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Yale  men  on  the 
floor. 

There  were  seventy  or  eighty  men  out  on  the  floor,  or  on 
the  gallery  running  track. 

It  looked  like  a  great  crowd  to  Spofford. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  you  to  be  nervous 
in  a  gym,”  laughed  Frank. 

“Oh,  it’s  one  thing  to  get  out  in  that  little  Woodstock 
gym,  but  quite  another  to  break  in  in  the  Yale  gym  be¬ 
fore  some  of  the  best  athletes  in  the  country,”  grunted 
Hal. 

“Show  ’em  how  you  can  lift  big  five-pound  dumbbells,” 
joshed  Tod,  who  himself  felt  decidedly  nervous  about  go¬ 
ing  to  work  before  all  these  Yale  men,  some  of  whom  were 
famous  the  country  over  in  athletics. 

“Or  show  ’em  what  a  dandy  you  are  at  rolling  hoop,” 
jibed  Joe. 

“I’ll  wait  and  see  }rou  fellows  show  off,”  grinned  Hal. 

“Well,  as  I  have  a  recitation  at  eleven,”  Frank  declared, 
“I’m  not  going  to  waste  any  time  in  bashfulness.  I'll  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  better  men — that’s  all.” 

With  which  he  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  track.  With¬ 
out  preliminary,  or  looking  about,  he  settled  into  a  good 
steady  trot,  making  some  fifteen  laps  before  he  stopped. 

Joe  went  direct  to  a  horizontal  bar,  on  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  steadily  for  several  imputes,  though  without  attempt¬ 
ing  any  of  the  fancy  feats  that,  he  knew. 

Tod  braced  up  against  one  of  the  wall  machines,  going 
coolly  to  work,  and  paying  no  heed  to  anyone. 

So  Hal,  too,  fell  into  the  work,  all  four  of  the  fresh¬ 
men  taking  to  their  stunts  so  quietly  as  to  attract  no  at¬ 
tention. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  most  of  the  attention  in 
the  gym  was  centered  on  the  flying  trapeze  work  that  a 
sophomore  was  doing. 

lie  was  a  clever  performer,  that  soph,  a  man  named 
Edwards,  who  was  yet  to  do  his  best  work  on  the  flying 
trapeze. 
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This  morning  he  was  engaged  in  swinging  on  a  trapeze 
until  he  got  to  going  under  good  momentum. 

Then  lie  left  the  trapeze  in  a  flying  leap,  hurtling  through 
the  air  and  catching  at  another  trapeze  nearly  thirty  feet 
away. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  requiring  strength,  speed, 
nerve  and  a  clear  head. 

Of  course,  for  an  athlete,  failure  was  not  likely  to  be 
dangerous. 

If  Edwards  failed  to  catch  at  the  far  away  trapeze,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  drop  straight,  landing  on  his  feet 
in  the  net  below. 

But  Edwards  was  doing  surprisingly  well  at  the  work. 

By  degrees  the  other  men  left  their  stunts  to  gather 
around  the  edges  of  the  net. 

Two  of  the  athletic  instructors  also  stood  by,  one  of  them 
coaching  the  young  athlete. 

Twelve  times  in  succession  Edwards  made  the  flying- 
leap,  not  missing  once. 

“Come  down  now  and  rest,”  called  the  coach. 

“Not  bad  work,  that,”  observed  someone  standing  just 
at  Frank’s  side. 

Our  hero,  thinking  himself  addressed,  replied: 

“Good,  but  it’s  not  so  awfully  hard  for  a  man  in  good 
training.” 

“What’s  that,  freshie?”  demanded  the  man  at  Man- 
lev’s  side. 

Frank,  seeing  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  replied, 
quickly. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  spoke  to  me.” 

“I  am  talking  to  you,  freshie,”  came  the  grinning  re¬ 
sponse.  “I  asked  you  if  you  call  that  trapeze  work  easy.” 

“Reasonably  so,”  Frank  replied,  quietly. 

“Could  do  it  yourself,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  not?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“But  you  thought  it?” 

“I’m  new  in  the  gym.  Perhaps  some  day - ” 

“No  backing  out,  freshie,”  insisted  our  hero’s  tormentor. 
“Get  up  there  and  show  what  you  can  do.” 

Frank  tried  to  move  away,  but  his  tormentor  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

“Gentlemen,”  hailed  the  tormentor,  “here’s  a  freshie 
who  swears  that  he  can  do  as  good  work  a.s  Edwards  did.” 

“Let  him  try  it!”  came  the  answer. 

“There’s  a  mistake  somewhere,”  said  Frank,  good-nat¬ 
uredly.  “I  don’t  remember  having  made  the  claim.  If 
I  did,  it  was  a  mistake,  and  I  ask  permission  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  it  all  back.” 

This  modesty  on  the  part  of  a  freshman  would  have 
Saved  him  from  further  torment,  Jiad  not  Eastman  sud¬ 
denly  pushed  his  way  through  the  little  crowd. 

“This  freshie  wants  to  be  called,”  he  suggested,  roughly. 
“Either  he  wants  to  get  up  on  the  trapeze  and  make  good, 
or  else  he  ought  to  keep  out  of  the  gym.” 

Frank  flushed  indignantly,  but  said  nothing. 

“Well,  freshie,”  insisted  Eastman,  eyeing  our  hero  re- 

■  t  3  ^  “are  you  going  to  get  up  on  the  trapeze?” 


“I'd  rather  not,  this  morning,  if  you’ll  be  good  enough 
to  excuse  me,"  Frank  answered,  quietly. 

“And  I  say  you  must,”  blustered  Eastman,  “or  el-e 
you’ve  got  to  be  set  down  as  a  miss.” 

A  “miss”  is  a  fellow  who  makes  claims  that  he  can’t 
make  good. 

Now,  Frank  felt  quite  confident  that  he  could  go  up  on 
the  trapeze  and  do  every  whit  as  well  as  Edwards  had 
done. 

But,  as  a  freshman,  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  showing  off  before  older  college 
men. 

“Whoo!”  sniffed  Eastman,  turning  to  some  of  the  oth¬ 
ers,  “this  freshie’s  feet  are  getting  chilly  in  those  thin 
gym  shoes.” 

The  insinuation  that  he  was  a  “cold-foot”  was  enough 
to  send  some  hot  blood  mounting  to  Manley’s  head. 

But  he  still  would  have  tried  to  get  out  of  the  thing,  had 
not  one  of  Eastman’s  cronie,s  joined  in  with : 

“Bring  a  warming-pan  for  freshie’s  poor,  blue  little 
feet !” 

There  was  something  of  a  laugh. 

“Go  ahead!  Get  up  there!”  sounded  Joe’s  impatient 
whisper  in  his  ear. 

“Here’s  a  rope,  freshie!”  jibed  Eastman,  pulling  the 
rope  forward. 

“Go  ahead!”  cried  a  few. 

Manley  hesitated  just  a  second,  then  seized  the  rope. 

As  he  began  to  ascend,  hand  over  hand,  with  the  nim¬ 
bleness  of  a  monkey,  the  onlookers  began  to  realize  that 
here  was  a  freshman  who  had  had  some  previous  train¬ 
ing. 

“Don’t  try  the  leap  unless  you’re  sure  you  can  do  it,” 
called  one  of  the  instructors.  “Be  careful  to  come  down 
on  your  feet  if  you  miss.” 

Sitting  on  the  trapeze  bar,  Manley  looked  down  and 
nodded. 

Then  suddenly  he  slipped  out  of  his  seat,  caught  the 
bar  with  his  hands  and  swung  back  and  forth,  getting  the 
trapeze  steadily  under  better  movement. 

“Why,  freshie  can  swing  like  a  veteran  school-girl!" 
mimicked  Eastman. 

“Hush !” 

“Cut  it!” 

“Give  freshie  a  little  sympathetic  attention.” 

Frank  had  carefully  gauged  with  his  steadv  eve  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  othey  trapeze. 

He  was  swinging  now  in  a  wide  sweep,  and  with  splen¬ 
did  momentum. 

Suddenly  he  let  go,  shooting  through  the  air. 

There  was  the  instant  silence  of  attention. 

“Oh!  O-o-oh !” 

The  gasping  cry  was  wrung  from  some  of  the  onlookers 
who  understood  the  nature  of  the  work. 

lor  Manley  s  hands  had  shot  past  and  under  the  further 
trapeze  bar,  and  those  below  realized  that  lie  was  flying 
through  the  air  head  down. 

There  was  an  instant,  pervading  shudder. 
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For  an  atiilete  who  misses  to  land  on  his  feet  in  the  net 
is  nothing. 

.But  to  pitch  downward  head  first  is  vastly  different. 
There  is  chance  enough  that  it  will  mean  a  broken  neck. 
Hence  the  feeling  of  those  down  below,  looking  up, 
changed  like  a  flash  from  guying  to  a  shudder  of  alarm. 
“O-o-o-o-oh !” 

The  gasp,  this  time,  was  one  of  genuine  astonishment. 
For  Manley  had  not  landed  head  first  in  .the  net. 

He  had  not  landed  at  all. 

True,  his  hands  had  shot  under  and  past  the  opposite 
trapeze  bar. 

But  his  feet  had  caught  on  that  bar,  and  now  he  hung, 
swaying,  head  down,  his  toes  gripping  at  the  bar. 

There  he  swung  for  a  moment. 

Then,  amid  loud  cheers,  he  drew  himself  slowly  up,  show¬ 
ing  all  the  splendid  tension  of  his  thigh,  body  and  back 
muscles  as  he  drew  himself  up  and  grasped  the  bar  with 
his  hands. 

A  second  more,  and  the  new  freshman  was  sitting  coolly 
on  the  bar. 

“Great!"'  shouted  someone. 

“That  chap’s  no  miss  !” 

“A  lucky  fluke !”  bawled  Eastman. 

There  were  many  down  on  the  floor  who  believed  that 
Manley,  by  the  merest  accident  of  good  luck  had  snatched 
triumph  out  of  the  threatening  face  of  death. 

But  Frank  sat  there,  smiling  down  at  the  crowd  below. 
He  saw  Joe,  standing  stiff,  erect  and  proud;  Hal  as 
unconcerned  as  if  he  expected  his  chum  to  win  everywhere ; 
Tod  looking  intensely  pleased. 

“That  was  first  rate/’  called  the  same  instructor.  “But 
don’t  try  it  again.  Come  down  !” 

Frank  should  have  obeyed.  But  something  had  taken 
hold  of  him  that  would  not  let  him  obey  just  then. 

Slipping  down  to  a  hand  hold,  he  again  began  to  swing 
back  and  forth. 

“Don’t  try  that  same  thing  again!”  warned  the  instruc¬ 
tor. 

But  Frank,  going  at  good  momentum,  again  shot  through 
the  air,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  before. 

He  caught  again  with  his  toes,  just  as  he  had  before, 
hanging  there,  head  downward,  for  a  few  seconds,  before 
he  drew  himself  up  to  a  seat  on  the  bar. 

“Come  down!”  ordered  the  instructor,  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  himself  heard  over  the  din  of  applause. 

Seizing  the  rope,  Frank  slid  down  almost  into  the  arms 
of  the  instructor.  < 

“I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  not  minding  the  first 
time  you  called,”  apologized  the  new'  freshman,  promptly. 
“But  it  is  an  old,  old  showr  piece  that  I  have  practiced  so 
often  that  I  am  generally  sure  of  it.” 

“You’re  a!)  right,  fresh ie,”  called  a  man  near  by,  rather 
patronizingly,  to  he  sure.  “You’ll  have  to  show  us  some 
more  thing-  that  you  can  do.” 

“That’s  about  all  1  know  how  to  do,”  Frank  replied, 
ending  quiet) v.  “Just  like  the  small  boy  who  knows  only 
o;.  piece  to  -peak,  and  speaks  that  on  every  occasion.” 


His  modesty  did  not  fail  to  be  noticed.  It  made  a  good 
impression  for  him  among  many  of  the  upper  classmen 
present. 

Manley  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  puffed  up,  anyway. 
He  knew  there  were  plenty  of  meii  present  who,  if  they 
could  not  perform  the  same  feat,  would  be  able  to  do  it 
after  a  very  little  practice. 

.  He  understood  just  what  was  meant  by  the  praise. 

He  had  done  very  well  for  a  new  freshman,  and  that 
was  all.  And  a  freshman  is  a  pretty  small  potato  at  best.  . 

“  Eastman !” 

“Well?”  hailed  the  soph,  looking  around. 

“You’ve  got  to  make  good  at  the  same  thing  now !” 

“Oh,  cut  it!”  grunted  the  big  soph. 

“Surely,  Eastman,”  broke  in  Thayer,  drily,  “after  call¬ 
ing  a  freshie  a  miss  who  does  it,  you  ought  to  be  whiling 
to  try  the  same  thing  for  us.” 

“I’m  not  doing  freshman  stunts — too  old  for  that,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  big  soph. 

“Someone  bring  the  foot-warmer  for  Eastman,  then!" 
hinted  someone.  1 

Eastman  reddened. 

“Gym  shoes  too  thin  in  the  soles,  Eastman?”  called  an¬ 
other,  jeeringly. 

“Oh,  you  fellow's  know  I  haven’t  been  in  condition  in 
a  month,”  growled  the  big  sophomore,  growing  redder  in 
the  face. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  Eastman  escaped  from  the  floor. 

“That’s  the  worst  gang  of  freshmen  that  ever  struck 
here,”  growled  the  big  soph,  as  he  rubbed  down  in  the 
locker  room.  “I’ll  find  a  wray  to  run  them  out  of  Yale 
or  I’ll  eat  dirt.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DORMITORY  THIEVES  AT  WORK. 

“Hey!  Anybody  in  on  this  floor?  Come  here  quick — 
mighty  quick!” 

The  hail  was  so  impressive  that  two  doors  flew  open  at 
almost  the  same  instant. 

Jfrank  and  Hal,  Joe  and  Tod,  stepped  quickly  into  the 
corridor. 

Bradley,  of  the  freshman  class,  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
his  room. 

He  looked  highly  excited. 

“Yes,  I  called.  Come  in  here,  fellows.!” 

The  quartette  hurried  curiously  down  the  corridor. 

Bradley  made  w^ay  for  them  to  enter. 

“Well,  what,  do  you  think  of  it?”  he  demanded. 

They  had  been  in  his  room  once  before.  On  a  mantel 
over  Bradley’s  study  desk  they  had  seen,  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  a  lot  of  costly  bric-a-brac. 

Now,  not  one  of  the  articles  was  there. 

“Ever  sec  a  cleaner  sweep?”  Bradley  demanded,  bit¬ 
terly.  “Cost  my  governor  over  five  hundred  dollars,  too, 
that  truck  did  !” 

“Stolen?”  Frank  uttered. 
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“Yep;  unless  it  was  taken  for  a  joke,”  Bradley  an¬ 
swered. 

“That  would  be  rather  a  stiff  joke — unless  sophomores 
did  it,”  Frank  returned. 

“Sophs  don’t  go  that  far,”  growled  Bradley.  “Their 
jokes  are  directed  against  your  person.  The  sophs  don't 
stoop  to  petty  larceny.” 

“The  cleaning  people?”  suggested  Hal. 

“Oh,  no;  the  people  who  look  after  the  rooms  are  re¬ 
liable — they  have  to  be.”  ' 

“Plain  case  of  thieves,  then,”  ventured  Tod. 

“That’s  just  what,”  Bradley  uttered,  disgustedly.  “Think 
of  it — thieves  in  Pierson  !  And  no  ordinary  thieves,  either. 
The  rascal  who  made  the  wreck  here  had  to  use  his  own 
set  of  keys — or  he  couldn’t  have  got  in.” 

“You’ll  report  it  quickly  to  the  Yale  police,  won’t  you?” 
asked  Frank. 

“Suppose  I'll  have  to,”  nodded  Bradley,  throwing  him¬ 
self  disgustedly  into  an  easy  chair  and  lighting  a  ciga¬ 
rette.  “Precious  little  good  the  poor  old  college  police 
will  do  us.  Or  thp  New  Haven  police,  either!” 

“It’s  a  blamed  shame!”  broke  in  Joe,  earnestly. 

“Yes,  you’ll  know  how  it  feels  if  they  get  in  your  place,” 
retorted  Bradley,  a  remark  that  sent  Tod  scurrying  to 
close  his  own  door  and  Frank’s. 

“They  wouldn't  find  a.  heap  in  our  place,”  smiled  Frank. 
“But  I’m  mighty  sorry  for  you,  Bradley.  It  was  an  aw¬ 
fully  nice  lot  of  stuff  to  lose  to  a  plain,  low-browed  thief.” 

“But  how  could  a  thief  get  into  this  building?”  puz¬ 
zled  Joe. 

“Oh,  there  wouldn’t  be  a  second’s  trouble  about  that,” 
muttered  Bradley.  “There  are  always  strangers  around, 
and  a  chap  who  didn't  look  just  like  a  plain  hobo  or  yegg- 
man  could  go  all  through  this  building.  It  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  calling  on  one  of  the  fellows.  But  the 
thing  that  gets  me,  fellows,  is  that  this  is  the  work  of 
some  professional  thief,  for  amateurs  don’t  have  pass-keys. 
Now,  has  a  thief  been  going  right  through  Pierson,  or  did 
he  simply  happen  to  pick  out  my  room?  That’s  what  I’d 
like  to  know\” 

“When  did  you  discover  this?”  Frank  inquired. 

“Just  before  I  hollered  to  you.” 

“And  how  long  had  you  been  out  ?” 

“The  only  time  I’ve  been  out  to-day  was  for  the  last 
hour’s  recitation.” 

“Then  you’ve  been  out  of  the  room  only  a  little  over 
an  hour?” 

“That’s  all!” 

“And  we’ve  all  been  in  during  that  time,”  Frank  con¬ 
tinued.  “ It’s  queer  we  didn't  hear  some  sounds.” 

“Oh,  you  wouldn't  pay  any  attention,  if  you  did,”  re¬ 
turned  Bradley.  “You’d  have  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
fellows  at  his  own  door.” 

“  1  wonder  if  anyone  else  has  had  his  room  touched  up?” 
ventured  Tod. 

“I'll  he  glad  to  know,”  said  Bradley. 

“Here’s  someone  coming  now,”  announced  Hal,  thrust¬ 
ing  his  head  out  through  the  doorway.  “Oh,  it's  only 


Bates,”  he  went  on,  drawing  in  his  head  again.  “Poor 
old  Bates  hasn’t  anything  that  a  thief  would  swipe.” 

So  the  five  of  them  waited  until  they  heard  someone  else 
coming — this  time  Arnold  and  Trenholm,  two  young  men 
of  wealthy  families,  who  had  the  “swellest”  rooms  on  that 
corridor. 

“Keep  quiet,  and  see  if  they  sing  out,”  advised  Bradley, 
in  an  undertone. 

The  five  waitihg  freshmen  heard  the  clicking  of  a  key 
in  a  lock.  Twenty  seconds  later  there  came  a  yell  of: 

“What!  Say,  look  at  this!” 

There  followed  a  hurried  oath. 

“You  fellows  had  visitors,  too?”  called  Bradley,  leading 
the  rush  to  the  other  room. 

“Is  this  some  joke  you  fellows  have  been  putting  up  on 
us?”  demanded  Arnold,  sternly,  as  he  looked  at  the  hasty 
visitors. 

“No,  it’s  thieves,”  said  Bradley,  shortly.  “So  they’ve 
been  in  here,  too,  have  they?” 

“Lord,  I  should  say  so!”  raged  Trenholm.  “Look  at 
what’s  not  here  to  look  at  any  more!” 

Trenholm’s  arm  made  a  sweeping  gesture  toward  the 
mantel,  the  desk,1  the  walls  that  had  been  stripped. 

“And  they’ve  broken  into  our  trunks  and  rifled  ’em!” 
exploded  Arnold,  leading  the  w*ay  into  his  own  bedroom. 
“See  there !” 

The  floor  of  the  bedroom  was  strewn  with  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  that  had  been  snatched  out  of  the  trunk  in  the  over¬ 
hauling. 

“Same  thing  in  my  room,”  announced  Bradley. 

“How  about  you  other  fellows?”  asked  Trenholm,  look¬ 
ing  at  Manley. 

“Oh,  they’ve  been  in  their  rooms  for  the  last  hour,”  said 
Bradley,  “so  they  escaped.” 

“By  George!  a  thousand  dollars  won’t  make  good  for 
us!”  gasped  Arnold.  “And  do  you  notice — all  the  stuff 
that’s  gone  was  small — the  sort  of  stuff  that  a  fellow  could 
hide  under  an  overcoat?” 

“Let’s  hold  a  council  of  war,”  suggested  Bradley. 

“  What  good  will  that  do  ?”  from  Arnold. 

“It  may  show  us  a  way  to  get  on  the  track  of  the  van¬ 
dal.” 

“One  thing  is  plain,  on  the  face  of  things,”  broke  in 
Frank. 

“What’s  that,  Manley?” 

“Why,  the  thief  knows  whose  rooms  are  whose.” 

“That  he  could  get  from  the  University  catalogue.” 

“And  the  thief  also  knows  the  men,  when  he  sees  them.” 
Frank  went  on.  “If  he  didn't  know  that  you  fellows  had  * 
recitations  last  hour,  he  at  least  saw  you  leave  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  so  knew  who  was  out.  For  our  door  wasn’t  even 
tried.” 

“The  thief  couldn't  be  a  college  man,  could  he?”  asked 
Joe.  quietly. 

“One  of  the  students?”  cried  Arnold. 

“Yes.” 

“Why.  of  course,  a  student  might  turn  out  a  thief.”  re¬ 
plied  Trenholm,  very  quietly.  “But  that's  a  disgrace,  l 
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believe,  that  doesn't  come  to  Yale  oftener  than  once  in  a 
thousand  years.” 

“1  hate  to  suggest  the  thing,  of  course,”  Joe  went  on. 
“But  what  are  we  to  think,  when  the  thief  knew  just  where 
to  go,  had  the  right  keys  to  get  in,  and  didn’t  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  any  door  where  the  fellows  were  in? 
What  are  we  to  think?” 

“Oh,  I  hope  it  won’t  turn  out  to  be  a  Yale  man,”  Brad¬ 
ley  broke  in.  “I’d  rather  lose  my  measly  little  second¬ 
hand  stuff  than  find  that  a  Yale  man  had  gotten  it.” 

That  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  with  x\rnold  and 
Trenholm,  too,  so  Joe  wisely  forebore  from  saying  more. 

But  it  was  a  puzzle  to  all  of  the  youngsters.  Those  who 
had  suffered  loss  finally  decided  to  report  the  matter  to 
the  University  authorities,  leaving  it  to  the  latter  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  saw  fit. 

No  other  losses  were  reported  on  that  corridor,  but  it 
was  found,  soon,  that  two  rooms  on  another  corridor  had 
been  entered  and  robbed  in  similar  fashion  that  morning. 

Indignation  meetings  ’were  held  by  small  groups  of  fresh¬ 
men. 

i 

It  was  something  almost  unheard  of  to  have  the  students’ 
rooms  robbed  in  this  impudent  fashion. 

One  thing  was  certain  by  noon. 

If  the  thief  should  happen  to  be  caught,  later  on,  in 
Pierson,  something  very  much  like  lynch  law  would  be 
meted  out  to  him. 

“I  wish  they’d  let  us  keep  dogs  here,”  growled  Tod,  as 
the  four  new  freshmen  gathered  later  in  his  room.  “I’d 
have  the  liveliest  bulldog  in  here  that  money  could  buy.” 

“Well,  dogs  are  not  allowed,  so  it’s  no  use  talking^” 
sighed  Hal.  “Else  Frank  would  have  his  dog  in  pur  room.” 

“No,”  said  Frank,  shaking  his  head.  “Towser  stays 
with  my  mother.” 

Mrs.  Manley  had  moved  to  New  Haven,  and  was  living 
at  a  boarding  house.  Frank’s  dog,  Towser,  was  with  her. 

It  was  time,  soon,  for  lunch  at  the  big  Yale  Dining 
Club,  known  as  “Commons,”  so  off  the  four  trudged  for 
their  meal.  , 

Frank  was  down  for  an  hour  in  a  laboratory  at  two 
o’clock,  his  three  pals  being  in  for  a  lecture  at  the  same 
hour. 

Coming  out  of  the  laboratory,  Manley  swung  along 
briskly  until  he  turned  into  York  Street. 

A  moment  later  he  was  in  Pierson,  and  running  up  the 
stairs  to  his  corridor. 

Something  occurred  to  him  on  the  stairs  that  made  him 
slacken  his  speed. 

As  he  turned  down  the  corridor  to  his  room,  our  hero 
moved  slowly,  his  head  bent  in  the  new  thought  that  had 
come  to  him. 

He  stopped  mechanically  in  front  of  his  door,  stood 
there  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  thrust  in  the  key  and  en¬ 
tered  his  room. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  a  figure  vanishing 
into  Hal’s  bedroom. 

fn-tantly  Manley  was  out  of  his  dream — more  than 
wide  awake. 


“Come  out  of  there!”  he  ordered,  leaping  after  the  van¬ 
ished  figure.  “I  want  a  look  at  you!” 

But  by  the  time  that  he  reached  the  doorway  of  Hal’s 
bedroom  the  little  place  appeared  to  be  empty  of  any  other 
presence  than  his  own. 

“That  wasn’t  any  dream  or  trance  vision!”  muttered 
Frank,  inwardly.  “I  saw  a  man  bolt  in  here,  and  he’s  here 
yet.” 

Striding  across  the  bedroom,  Manley  yanked  the  cup¬ 
board  door  open. 

There  was  his  man,  a  rather  strongly-built  fellow  of 
five  foot  nine,  beardless,  and  seemingly  about  thirty  years 
old. 

He  was  not  a  bad-looking  chap,  and  his  clothing  and 
bearing  would  have  passed  muster  with  that  of  most  of  the 
students. 

At  this  moment  the  intruder  was  crouched  as  if  for 
a  leap  at  his  discoverer. 

“Coriie  out  of  here!”  ordered  Manley,  quietly,  stepping 
slowly  back.  “I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Come  out  here, 
and  tell  me  why  you  are  in  these  rooms.” 

“Don’t  you  dare  to  make  a  holler!”  cried  the  fellow,  in 
a  low,  tense  voice. 

“I  was  thinking  about  that,”  Manley  went  on,  as  qui¬ 
etly  as  before.  “I  hardly  think  I  will  make  a  noise,  unless 
you  give  me  trouble.  The  fellows  here  at  Pierson  are  ex¬ 
cited,  and  they’d  be  likely  to  just  about  lynch  you.  So 
come  out,  and  we’ll  talk  quietly.” 

As  Frank  backed  away  the  fellow  stepped  out  of  the 
cupboard,  but  with  his  eyes  all  the  time  on  our  hero,  and 
in  an  attitude,  that  showed  readiness  for  defence. 

“You’re  the  thief,  I  suppose,”  said  Manley,  coolly. 

“The  thief?  Prove  that!”  snarled  the  fellow. 

Frank’s  quick  glance  showed  that,  so  far,  nothing  had 
been  disturbed  in  the  room. 

“When  we  find  a  man  in  a  room  that  he  couldn’t  have 
entered  without  skeleton  keys,”  Manley  went  on,  “we  take 
it  for  granted  that  he’s  a  thief.  You  probably  don’t  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  came  in  here  to  pray?” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  tell  you  anything,”  snapped  the  fel¬ 
low. 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  need  to,”  retorted  the  young  fresh¬ 
man.  “But  there’s  been  a  good  deal  of  stuff  stolen  from 
Pierson  to-day.  I’m  going  to  send  for  those  who  have 
lost,  and  see  what  they  want  to  do  with  you.” 

“Oh,  you  are?”  *  ( 

“That  seems  to  be  about  the  least  that  I  can  do,”  pur¬ 
sued  Frank.  “There’s  been  a  thief  at  work  around  here, 
and  you’re  naturally  under  suspicion  just  at  this  moment. 
So,  if  you’ll  take  a  chair  -and  wait  until  my  room-mate 
comes  in,  I’ll  send  him  for  some  of  the  fellows  who  have 
lost  property.” 

“Oh,  you  will?” 

The  fellow  had  been  looking  at  Manley  with  a  face  full 
of  snarl  and  danger. 

“Now  let  me  tell  you  something,  young  man!”  snapped 
the  intruder.  “Sooner  than  stand  for  what  you  want  to 
do,  I’ll  kill  you  !” 
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“Oh,  that's  a  different  matter,”  Frank  smiled,  carelessly. 
“You  can  try  it,  of  course,  but  1  may  prove  to  be  just  as 
handy  as  you  are.  If  I’m  not,  one  yell  will  bring  other 
follows  here.  What  1  want  to  avoid  is  having  you  roughly 
handled  until  we  make  up  our  minds  whether  you're  the 
thief  or  not.” 

“Suddenly,  to  Frank's  astonishment,  the  intruder  went 
down  on  his  knees,  stretching  out  his  arms  appealingly. 

“Don't  get  me  into  any  such  scrape  as  this,  young  man 
- — don't!”  the  intruder  appealed.  ‘‘You'll  be  making  a 
bigger  mistake  than  you've  any  idea  of.” 

“All  I  want  is  to  make  sure,”  Frank  replied.  “Surely, 
you  can't  object,  if  you're  innocent,  to  being  questioned  by 
a  few  fellows  who  have  been  robbed  ?” 

“  Don’t  bring  any  one  in  here — don’t,  please !”  begged  the 
fellow. 

Still  holding  his  arms  out  imploringly,  he  worked  nearer 
on  his  knees. 

But  suddenly  he  changed  his  tactics. 

Launching  himself  swiftly  forward,  the  intruder  wrapped 
his  arms  around  Manley's  legs. 

With  a  yank  he  toppled  the  young  freshman  over  back¬ 
ward. 

As  Frank  fell,  his  head  struck  against  a  metal  rim  on 
the  couch. 

For  an  instant  Manley  saw  stars.  It  took  him  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  to  collect  his  suddenly  scattered  wits. 

In  the  meantime  the  intruder  had  dashed  through  the 
open  doorway  and  down  the  corridor. 

But  Frank  went  after  him  with  a  will,  pursuer  and  pur¬ 
sued  clattering  down  the  stairs,  but  with  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  between  them. 

As  Manley  went  he  shouted  for  assistance 


CHAPTER  V. 

«  « 

Mil.  DUNSTAN  GETS  A  SHOCK. 

“Stop  the  thief !”  burst  from  Manley’s  lips. 

On  top  of  this  he  vented  the  yell : 

“There’s  the  dormitory  thief!  Get  him!” 

But  thffit  portion  of  the  big  building  seemed  unexpect¬ 
edly  deserted. 

Manley  did  not  wait. 

He  ran  out  into  York  Street,  striving  to  look  both  wavs 
at  once. 

He  "was  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  a  man  turning 
into  Chapel  Street. 

Frank  thought  it  was  his  man,  but  he  was  not  sure. 

On  and  into  Chapel  Street  dashed  Manley. 

The  sight  was  not  unusual  enough  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  pnssersby. 

Manley  might  be  a  student  out  on  some  lark,  or  he  might 
be  in  training  for  the  track  team. 

So  no  one  paid  much  heed  to  him  ns  our  hero  dashed 
down  Chapel  Street,  scanning  the  crowd. 

Ah  !  there  was  a  fellow  running  fast  bn  the  further  side 
of  the  street ! 


Putting  on  more  steam,  Frank  crossed  the  >tieei  ami 
dashed  on  after  his  quarry. 

What  a  fleet  runner  the  other  fellow  proved  to  be. 

“That’s  the  same  man!”  Frank  thrilled,  as  he  dashed  on 
in  pursuit. 

He  did  not  cry  “Stop  thief !”  for  there  was  no  police¬ 
man  in  sight. 

Besides,  Frank  wanted  to  effect  the  capture  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  fuss  as  possible. 

He  was  gaining  on  his  quarry  as  the  latter  darted  around 
the  corner  into  College  Street. 

But  when  our  hero,  himself,  turned  into  College  Street, 
his  man  was  out  of  sight. 

“Feller  ye're  chasin’  went  that  way!”  sang  out  a  street 
boy,  pointing  down  Crown  Street. 

“Thank  you!”  shot  over  Frank’s  shoulder. 

He,  too,  rounded  the  corner  and  turned  into  Crown 
Street,  going  at  full  tilt. 

Frank  was  going  so  fast,  in  fact,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
dodge  the  man  who  was  attempting  to  turn  the  corner  from 
the  opposite  direction. 

Bump ! 

Young  runner  and  old  man  came  together  with  such 
force  that  the  latter  went  down  to  the  sidewalk  in  a  heap. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!”  cried  Manley,  and  halting, 
gave  a  prompt  hand  to  help  his  victim  to  his  feet. 

Then  the  freshman  stopped  short  in  his  speech,  looking 
wholly  sheepish  and  confused. 

As  for  the  older  man,  he  seemed  thunderstruck. 

“Mr.  Dunstan !”  uttered  our  hero. 

“Frank  Manley?”  the  old  man  almost  thundered. 

“Yes,  sir;  I’m  Manley,”  Frank  confessed. 

In  a  twinkling  all  thought  of  his  chase  vanished. 

“Frank  Manley,  how  on  earth  do  yon  come  to  be  here 
in  New  Haven?” 

Certainly,  John  Dunstan  was  thunderstruck. 

He  was  the  father  of  Kitty  Dunstan,  Frank's  sweet¬ 
heart,  back  in  Woodstock. 

As  soon  as  Frank  had  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  vale. 
and  had  confided  the  news  to  his  sweetheart,  Kitty  promptly 
set  about  making  plans  for  getting  her  father  to  go  into 
business  in  New  Haven. 

It  had  been  a  hard  battle,  but  Miss  Kitty  had  won. 

John  Dunstan  had  not  known  that  Frank  was  headed 
for  Yale. 

So  this  meeting  was  a  tremendous  surprise  to  the  old 
man. 

Frank  was  hardly  less  staggered  bv  the  thought  that  he 
had  knocked  Kitty's  father  down. 

“How  do  von  come  to  be  in  New  Haven,  Manley?”  in¬ 
sisted  Mr.  Dunstan. 

But  Frank,  quick  to  recover  his  wits,  also  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  no  crime  to  be  at  Yale.  As  a  young  Amer¬ 
ican  he  had  every  right  to  be  there,  if  he  chose. 

“Why,  T  entered  Yale  this  week,  Mr.  Dunstan,”  Frank 
explained,  sweetly. 

“Huh!  Did,  eh?” 
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“Yes,  sir.  Hal's  with  me,  and  so  are  Joe  and  Tod  Owen. 
Jackets  is  at  a  prep  school  here.” 

“Oh,  they  are,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Huh!” 

“  Then  I  suppose  it’s  no  news  to  you,  Manley,  that  we’re 
here?” 

“No,  sir.  I  knew  you  were  going  to  move  to  New 
Haven.” 

“Oh,  you  did?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“My  daughter  told  you,  I  suppose?” 

And  Mr.  Dunstan  shot  a  brief  but  very  searching  look 
into  Manley’s  eyes. 

But  our  hero  smiled  back  pleasantly,  as  he  once  more 
answered : 

“Yes,  sir.  Miss  Dunstan  told  me.” 

It  looked  like  a  battle  of  wits  between  the  two,  as  if 
Mr.  Dunstan  were  trying  to  trap  Frank  into  saying  more. 

But  Manley  was  on  the  alert.  He  was  respectful,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  candid.  But  Mr.  Dunstan  must  ask  more  direct 
questions  if  lie* wanted  more  explicit  information. 

Light  had  dawned  quickly  on  the  old  man.  He  now 
looked  back  and  saw  how  cleverly  Miss  Kitty  had  trapped 
him,  her  father,  into  moving  to  New  Haven — and  all,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  this  smiling  young  cub  of  a  fresh¬ 
man  ! 

John  Dunstan  swallowed  twice,  without  speaking.  Then, 
with  a  quizzical  smile,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“I  was  so  surprised  at  finding  you  here,  Manley,  that 
I  forgot  to  shake  hands.  How  are  you,  and  how  do  you 
like  New  Haven  and  Yale?” 

“The  same  answer  to  all  of  the  questions,”  Frank 
laughed,  as  he  shook  the  old  man’s  hand.  “Everything 
is  fine  here,  and  I’m  going  to  have  the  time  of  my  life!” 

“Hm!”  said  John  Dunstan. 

“How  do  you  like  New  Haven,  sir?” 

“Why,  I  never  did  care  much  for  the  place,  Manley.  I 
find  that  my  business  won’t  take  much  of  my  time,  so 
I‘ve  about  decided  to  go  abroad  soon.  I  think  I  will  place 
Kitty  in  some  good  finishing  school  on  the  Continent,  run 
over  here  once  in  a  while,  and  spend  most  of  my  time  in 
Europe.” 

Frank  never  blinked. 

“He’s  watching  me  to  see  how  I  take  that  news,”  flashed 
swiftly  through  Frank’s  brain. 

If  that  was  the  case,  Mr.  Dunstan  must  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  Nothing  in  Manley’s  face  showed  that  he  cared 
a  rap  where  Miss  Kitty  went. 

“Miss  Dunstan  will  enjoy  Europe,  I’m  sure,”  said  the 
young  freshman,  coolly.  “I’ve  often  heard  her  speak  of 
her  desire  to  go  abroad.” 

“Well,  if  my  present  plans  hold,  she’ll  soon  have  the 
chance,  T  imagine,”  replied  Mr.  Dunstan.  “I’ve  a  great 
notion  for  ending  my  days  abroad.” 

“Yes,  you  have!”  muttered  the  undismayed  Frank,  in¬ 
ward!  v.  “John  Dunstan,  who  served  as  a  boy  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  who  gets  wet  around  the  eyes  every  time  he  sees 


a  piece  of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting  with  stars  on  it,  is 
just  the  man  who  is  pining  to  live  and  die  abroad— away 
from  his  native  land.” 

So  the  young  freshman  answered,  pleasantly : 

“I  know  Miss  Kitty  will  be  delighted  over  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  travel  and  see  new  countries.  Will  there  be  time 
for  her  to  receive  a  call  from  us  youngsters  before  you 
go?” 

“Oh,  we  shan’t  go  for  a  month,  probably,”  replied  Mr. 
Dunstan. 

“May  we  call  in  the  meantime?” 

“Why  yes,  of  course.  Why  not?  Kitty  will  be  glad 
to  see  her  young  friends  here  again.  She  knows  you’re 
here,  I  suppose?”  * 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

Frank  didn’t  think  it  exactly  wise  to  tell  Mr.  Dunstan 
that  while  he  had  not  yet  called  on  his  sweetheart  in  New 
Haven,  he  had  talked  with  her  over  the  telephone  every 
day. 

“What  day  did  you  come  over  from  Woodstock?”  asked 
Mr.  Dunstan,  suddenly. 

“Saturday.” 

“What  train?” 

“The  11.14  a.m.,  sir.” 

“Why,  you  came  on  the  same  train  with  Kitty?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Probably  rode  over  with  her  on  the  journey,  then?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  didn’t  see  you  at  the  depot,  Manley.” 

“Our  crowd  got  off  the  train  three  or  four  cars  behind 
the  Pullman,  Mr.  Dunstan.” 

Manley  showed  no  surprise  at  anything.  He  simply 
couldn’t  be  taken  off  his  guard.  But  John  Dunstan  was 
growing  more  and  more  astounded  every  minute  as  he 
thought  over  the  happenings  of  the  last  ten  days  or  so. 

The  old  man  began  to  see,  very  clearly,  that  he  had 
come  to  New  Haven,  and  gone  into  business  here,  because 
his  daughter  did  not  want  to  live  too  far  away  from 
Manley.  * 

In  other  words,  as  it  occurred  to  Miss  Kitty’s  father, 
he  had  been  made  something  of  an  “easy  mark.” 

Yet  Kitty’s  father,  at  the  test,  was  as  game  as  Kitty 
herself.  He  pulled  himself  together,  smiled,  and  said : 

“You  seemed  to  be  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  Manley,  when 
we  first  met.” 

“Why,  I’ve  almost  forgotten,  sir,  that  I  was  chasing 
a  dormitory  thief  whom  I  caught  in  my  room  at  Pierson 
Hall.” 

“A  thief?” 

Frank  told  Mr.  Dunstan,  briefly,  about  the  pilfeiings 
in  the  freshmen’s  rooms. 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  spoiled  the  chase,”  said  Mr.  Dunstan, 
regretfully.  . 

“But  I’m  not  at  all  sorry,  sir,  since  my  failure  has 
given  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  sir.” 

“Any  more  recitations  this  afternoon,  Manley?” 

“No,  sir.  1  was  down  for  only  two  to-day,  and  I’ve  been 
to  both.” 
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“Have  y  ou  time  to  show  me  around  the  college  town, 

t  hen  ?M 

“Why,  l  shall  be  delighted,  Mr.  Dunstan.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

» 

FRANK  FACES  A  GREATER  BITTERNESS  THAN  DEATH. 

For  the  next  two  hours  Frank  busied  himself  with  show¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dunstan  over  College  Town,  as  the  academic 
part  of  Yale  is  called. 

From  there  they  explore*}  through  Sheff  Town,  as  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  are  called. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  walk  they  encountered  Hal. 

John  Dunstan  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  all 
that  they  pointed  out  to  him. 

“  You  young  men  have  a  wonderful  chance  before  you,” 
said  Kitty's  father,  as  he  shook  hands  with  them  at  the 
Green. 

“Now,  let's  back  to  some  study,”  Frank  proposed,  after 
they  had  watched  Kitty’s  father  striding  away.  “Joe  and 
Tod  will  get  away  ahead  of  us  if  we  don’t  watch  out.” 

“Not  they,”  smiled  Hal.  “I  caught  sight  of  Joe  and 
Tod  loping  off  up  Whitney  Avenue  in  sweaters.” 

“By  Jove!  I’d  like  a  good  trot  myself,”  sighed  Frank. 
“  But  at  Yale  a  fellow’s  books  have  to  come  in  for  a  part 
of  the  time.” 

There  was  almost  an  ominous  quiet  as  they  entered 
the  corridors  of  Pierson. 

As  ffiey  went  up* the  stairs  Hal  saw  the  head  of  Bates 
peer  over  a  railing. 

Then  the  head  was  instantly  withdrawn. 

But  as  Frank  and  Hal  gained  the  top  of  the  stairs  to 
their  own  corridor  they  saw  plainly  that  something  was 
up. 

More  than  a  hundred  freshmen  had  crowded  into  the 
corridor. 

They  stood  there  as  if  waiting  for  something  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

Among  them  was  Watrous,  the  class  president,  looking 
ns  solemn  as  a  judge. 

“Hullo!  Why,  what’s  up?”  hailed  Frank,  as  he  and 
Hal  halted  in  considerable  surprise. 

“We  thought  we’d  make  a  little  call,”  said  Watrous, 
gloomily. 

“On  us?”  Frank  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Why,  how  queerly  you  all  look  at  us,”  cried  Manley, 
looking  perplexedly  from  one  to  another  of  the  glum-look- 
ing  freshmen. 

“We  can't  help  it,  perhaps,”  said  Watrous,  shortly. 
“  Manley,  do  you  and  Spofford  mind  inviting  a  few  of  us 
into  your  room  ?” 

“  For  what?”  asked  Frank,  plumply. 

The  whole  thing  began  to  have  such  a  queer  look  that 
lie  wanted  light,  and  wanted  it  quickly. 

“Take  a  few  of  us  into  your  room,”  Watrous  almost 
commanded.  “Then  we’ll  explain.” 


“Hurry  up,  then,”  begged  Frank,  making  his  way 
through  the  glum-looking  throng. 

But  at  his  door,  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  our  hero 
halted. 

“I  don't  know  about  letting  you  in,  either,  until  we've 
had  some  sort  of  an  explanation.  We  find  a  crowd  of 
you  here,  and  you  look  as  glum  as  if  you'd  all  got  the  worst 
kind  of  news  from  home.  You  want  to  coine  into  our 
room?  Why?  What  do  you  want  to  do  there?  What  do 
you  expect  to  find  there?” 

“Unlock  the  door  and  let  us  in,”  said  Watrous,  so  im¬ 
periously  that  Frank  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  open 
kick. 

But  he  reasoned,  swiftly,  that  these  fellow  freshmefr 
would  not  look  so  glum  without  good  reason. 

Nor  would  they  want  to  see  him  in  his  room  if  they  did 
not  believe  there  was  need  of  it. 

So,  reluctantly,  yet  curiously,  Manley  threw  open  his 
door  and  stood  back. 

Watrous  went  in  first,  followed,  hesitatingly,  by  a  dozen 
others. 

“Can’t  the  rest  of  you  crowd  in?”  Frank  asked,  rather 
ironically. 

But  there  came  no  reply.  Most  of  the  fellow's  were  look¬ 
ing  the  other  way,  as  if  none  of  them  felt  much  like  talk¬ 
ing. 

“Come  in  Hal,  and  face  the  music — whatever  it  is,” 
.spoke  Manley,  with  forced  lightness  of  tone. 

Spofford  followed  his  chum  into  the  room,  where  Wat¬ 
rous  and  a  few7  classmen  stood,  hesitating,  ill  at  ease,  yet 
doggedly  determined  about  something. 

“Now,”  said  Manley,  vigorously,  stepping  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  room,  and  facing  Class  President  Watrous,  “it’s 
time  to  talk.” 

“I’m  afraid  it  is,”  admitted  Watrous,  sulkily. 

“Afraid  it  is?”  echoed  Manley.  “What  on  earth  are 
you  afraid  of?” 

“Manley,  wre  have  a  dirty,  disagreeable  task,  and  we’d 
dodge  it,  if  w7e  could,”  went  on  Watrous.  “But. in  a  case 
like  this - ” 

“Yres,  in  a  case  like  this,”  mimicked  Frank.  “Speak 
out,  man  !  What  ails  you  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  a.  disagreeable  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  have 
to  do.” 

.  “Oh,  it  is?”  demanded  Frank,  looking  fixedly  into  the 
eyes  of  the  class  president,  while  Hal  looked  on  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  his  lips  widely  parted.  “So  you’ve  come  here  to  do 
something  that  you’re  ashamed  of?” 

“Confound  you,  no!”  roared  Watrous.  “But  we  hate 
to  turn  a  matter  like  this  over  to  the  police - ” 

“The  police!”  roared  Manley,  in  his  turn.  “What  in 
blazes  have  the  police  to  do  with  anything  here?  Speak 
out,  man !  You’ve  been  dodging,  now,  for  five  minutes. 
Tli at  isn't  your  way,  usually,  Watrous.” 

“I  know  it  isn't,”  muttered  the  class  president.  “It's 
hard  to  say,  Manley,  but — well,  there  has  been  a  charge 
made  that  you’re  the  dormitory  thief!” 

“  The— dormitory— thief  ?”  repeated  Manley,  slowly. 
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-peaking  in  such  a  voice  as  might  have  come  from  the 
recesses  of  a  tomb. 

“A  thief!"  blazed  Hal,  the  hot  blood  rushing  to  his  face, 
and  his  fists  clinching. 

It  looked  as  if  Spofford  would  leap  at  Watrous  and  knock 
him  down. 

But  three  or  four  young  men  stepped  in  between,  push¬ 
ing  Hal  firmly  back. 

“Fact  is,”  continued  Watrous,  hurriedly,  “the  charge  is 
made  against  you  both.” 

“It's  a  damned  lie!”  quivered  Hal. 

But  Frank,  having  found  his  voice  and  his  wits,  turned 
and  looked  steadily  into  the  eyes  of  the  class  president. 

“Mr.  Watrous,  if  you  and  the  other  classmen  here  be¬ 
lieve  this  thing,  or  even  credit  it  seriously,  or  even  .think 
the  charge  ought  to  be  looked  into  and  cleared  up,  then 
I  don't  blame  you  for  your  glumness,  your  hesitancy,  your 
awkwardness  in  reaching  the  subject.  But  I  demand  to 
know  who  has  given  such  astounding  information.  Name 
our  accuser!” 

As  if  stung  into  respect  by  the  manliness  in  Frank’s  look 
and  speech,  Watrous  quickly  replied: 

“I  regret  to  say,  Manley,  that  I  can’t  name  the  accuser. 
The  accusation  came  in  the  form  of  an  anonymous  note, 
copies  of  which  were  thrust  under  my  door  and  under  the 
doors  of  some  of  the  other  fellows.” 

“And  you’ve  listened  to  the  charge  of  an  anonymous 
letter  writer?”  quivered  Frank.  “YYra’ve  given  weight 
to  the  accusation  of  someone  who  was  too  great  a  coward 
to  sign  his  name  to  the  information?” 

“It  does  look  unfair,”  Watrous  admitted,  promptly ;  “but 
the  information  came  in  .such  form  that  we  can  quickly 
decide  whether  it’s  true  or  an  infernal  lie.  Of  course, 
we  all  hope  it’s  a  lie.  We  hope  that,  Manley,  more  than 
even  you  can — for  crooks  among  Yale  men.  are  so  few 
that  you  can  count  a  century’s  list  on  your  fingers.” 

“What  does  the  informant  say,  then?”  blazed  Manley. 

“He  says  that  we  can  find  the  stuff  stored  in  these 
rooms.” 

Manley  uttered  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 

“Oh,  he  does,  does  he?  Well,  do  you  see  any  of  it  here?” 

“Of  course  not — not  in  sight.” 

“  Why — W  atrous — you — you - ” 

Frank’s  voice  choked  off,  but  he  had  stepped  forward, 
his  fists  clenched,  and  one  partly  raised,  as  if  he  meant 
to  strike  down  the  class  president. 

Again  the  bystanders  interfered. 

“After  you  look,  and  find  nothing,  you’ll  apologize, 
won’t  you?”  quivered  Manley,  his  face  white  and  his  lips 
blue. 

“If  you  want,”  said  Watrous,  quietly.  “But,  more  than 
all,  Manley,  we’ll — we’ll  congratulate  you  most  heartily— 
if  we  find  nothing!” 

“Look,  then!”  raged  Manley. 

“Won’t  you  help  us?  Won’t  you  lead  in  the  search?” 

“No,  sir!”  Frank  quivered,  hotly.  “T  won’t!  Look 
our-vlve- !  Hunt,  ransack,  explore.,  pry,  delve!  Turn 
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everything  upside  down  and  inside  out!  You  have  our 
permission.  Go  ahead!” 

He  and  Hal,  both  utterly  pallid,  despite  the  hot  blood 
that  surged  around  their  hearts,  backed  away  to  the  desk, 
where  they  stood  looking  on. 

After  a  moment  of  awkward,  embarrassed  silence,  Wat¬ 
rous  and  his  dozen  supporters  began  to  explore  the  rooms, 
while  other  freshmen  swarmed  around  the  doorway,  peering 
in  upon  the  strange  scene. 

“Oh,  dear!”  sounded  a  genuinely  regretful  voice  from 
Hal’s  bedroom. 

“What  is  it?” 

“My  silver  tobacco  jar!”  replied  Bradley,  mournfully, 
as  he  held  to  light  an  object  that  he  had  fished  out  of  the 
bottom  of  Hal’s  cupboard. 

Both  of  the  new  freshmen  started,  turning  even  paler 
than  before. 

But  Frank,  pulling  at  Hal’s  arm,  restrained  Spofford, 
muttering : 

“Let  the  search  go  on,  Hal.  Never  mind  what  hap¬ 
pens.  Wait  until  they’re  through.  We  didn’t  steal  any¬ 
thing,  and  this  will  straighten  out,  somehow.  It’s  got 
to!” 

One  after  another  stolen  articles  came  to  light,  until 
a  dozen,  all  identified  as  having  been  stolen  from  students’ 
rooms,  had  been  found. 

The  searching  freshmen  no  longer  looked  at  the  two 
astounded,  horrified.occupants  of  the  room.  The  hunters 
moved  about  as  if  ashamed  of  the  work  they  were  doing, 
yet  which  they  felt  had  to  be  done. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  anyone  in  the  throng  in  the 
hallway.. 

The  Yhle  men  out  there  looked  in  with  feelings  that 
could  not  be  represented  in  speech. 

But  at  last  the  search  was  over. 

There  was  no  apology  now,  no  hesitation  in  the  manner 
of  Watrous. 

“Manley,”  began  the  class  president,  looking  sternly  into 
our  hero’s  eyes,  “I  hardly  know  what  to  sav,  more  than 
that  I  never  was  so  genuinely  sorry  in  my  life.  You'll 
admit,  now,  the  justice  of  our  visit?” 

“Perhaps,”  came  steadily  from  Manley.  “But  I  don't 
admit  that  we  stole  any  of  the  things  that  you’ve  found 
here.  We  didn’t.  How  these  things  came  to  be  here  we 
don’t  know — but  we  will  know,  one  of  these  days!” 

“Have  you  anything  to  say,  Manley,  as  to  where  the 
other  missing  articles  can  be  found  ?’’ 

“Of  course  I  haven’t!”  Frank  retorted,  smiling,  though 
he  reeled  slightly.  “Can’t  you  fellows  drop  this  horrible 
suspicion  ?” 

“Hardlv,  in  view  of  what  we  have  found  here!” 

The  class  president’s  voice  'sounded  like  a  knell. 

Frank  pulled  himself  together. 

Standing  at  his  tallest,  his  face  whiter  than  his  linen, 
if  that  were  possible,  Manley  faced  his  fellow  classmen. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  looking  fearlessly  at  as  many  as 
his  gaze  could  reach,  “T  admit  the  weight  of  appearance 
against  us.  But,  as  Americans,  as  gcntlemen-}-ns  our 
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mothers’  sons — 1  assure  you,  on  our  honor,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearances  lie.  We  ask  for  your  faith  in  us  for  a  little 
while.  We  ask  you  to  suspend  judgment  until  we  have 
a  chance  to  prove  that  we  simply  could  not  do  such  a 
thing.” 

Watrous  glanced  about  him  at  the  other  freshmen  before 
he  answered. 

“Manley  and  Spofford,  your  classmates  are  not  judges, 
and  have  no  right  to  condemn  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
You  ask  us  to  suspend  judgment.  I  believe  I  speak  for 
the  class  when  I  say  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  we  will 
suspend  judgment  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“But  I  asked  you,  also,  to  have  faith  in  our  innocence 
for  yet  a  little  while!”  Manley  broke  in. 

“As  to  faith  in  your  innocence,”  Watrous  replied,  “that 
is  a  personal  privilege  that  each  member  of  the  class — of 
the  college — must  exercise  as  he  chooses.  But  there  will 
be  no  prosecution  if  all  the  stolen  stuff  is  recovered.  Of 
course,  if  you  and  Spofford  are  unable  to  clear  yourselves 
of  this  suspicion,  you  both  realize  that  but  one  thing 
remains  to  be  done  as  far  as  your  connection  with  lrale 
is  concerned.” 

“Give  me  a  little  time,”  begged  Frank,  “and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  I  can  bring  the  thief  to  you — for  I  saw  him — 
in  this  room — earlier  this  afternoon !” 

“You  saw  him?”  demanded  a  dozen  voices. 

“And  didn’t  hold  him  and  call  for  help?”  demanded 
Watrous. 

“He  got  away  from  me,”  Frank  explained,  eagerly.  “But 
I  chased  him  from  the  building.  I  followed  the  thief  for 
some  blocks,  but  he  got  away  from  me  down  in  Crown 
Street.” 

“And  you  didn’t  call  for  assistance?” 

“I  did,  but  no  6ne  here  in  Pierson  seemed  to  be  within 
hearing  at  the  time.” 

“Do  you  know  anyone  who  saw  you  chasing  the  thief?” 
persisted  Watrous. 

“Yes,  I  do!”  Frank  cried,  eagerly. 

“Who?” 

But  Manley  had  become  suddenly  silent.  He  could  not 
drag  Kitty’s  father  into  this  disgraceful  mess. 

“Who?”  insisted  the  class  president.  r 

But  Manley  shook  his  head. 

“Think  it  over,  gentlemen.  Come  and  talk  with  me, 
after  a  little,”  said  Watrous,  the  last  of  the  visitors  to 
leave  the  room. 

Left  to  themselves,  Frank  and  Hal  stared  miserably  at 
each  other. 

They  were  face  to  face  with  a  bitterness  that  was  greater 
than  the  bitterness  of  death. 

i  - 

CHAPTER  VII. 

“UP  AGAINST  IT.” 

’  “Great  Scott !”  wailed  .Toe. 

“There's  got  to  be  something  doing!”  cried  Tod,  vigor¬ 
ous)  v. 

The  two  young  freshmen  had  just  heard  the  hcart- 


ireaking,  nerve-wrecking  yarn  that  Frank  and  Hal  had 
;o  tell  them. 

“What  does  it  all  mean?”  puzzled  Joe. 

“It  can  mean  only  one  thing,”  sighed  Frank. 

He  was  decidedly  low-spirited,  nor  could  that  be  won¬ 
dered  at. 

“And  what’s  that?”  demanded  Joe. 

“Why,  of  course,  you  fellows  know  that  we  haven't 
been  stealing - ” 

“Cut  that!”  ordered  Tod,  brusquely. 

“Someone  has  been  stealing,”  Frank  went  on,  “and  has 
managed  to  hide  the  things  in  these  rooms.  Now,  no  one 
would  take  the  trouble  to  do  that  but  a  fellow  who  felt 
that  he  had  some  grudge  against  us.” 

“Could  it  have  been  Eastman?”  asked  Tod. 

“If  I  thought  it  was,”  flared  Joe,  “I’d  punch  him  for 
an  hour  steady !” 

“You’ll  want  to  cut  that  out  down  here  at  Y'ale,  old 
chap,”  Frank  smiled,  mournfully.  “At  home  in  Wood- 
stock  we  happened  to  be  about  as  good  athletes  as  there 
were  going.  But  down  here  at  Yale  we’re  simply  newcom¬ 
ers  in  a  whole  college  of  better  athletes.” 

“Oh,  if  I  have  to  fight  Eastman,  it  won’t  make  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  difference  to  me  who  wins,”  growled  Prescott. 

“But  could  it  have  been  Eastman  who  put  up  such  a 
job?”  wondered  Tod. 

“I  have  just  one  reason  for  thinking  it  was  Eastman,” 
Frank  went  on. 

“And  what’s  that  reason?”  Tod  wanted  to  know. 

“Why,  so  far,  he’s  the  only  approach  to  an  enemy  that 
we’re  likely  to  have  made.  He’s  the  sole  fellow  here,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  we’ve  displeased.” 

“Then  we’ll  suspect  Eastman  until  we  know  better,” 
proposed  Joe. 

“But  that  won’t  do,”  Frank  objected. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  we’ve  got  to  do  a  heap  more  than  suspect. 
We’ve  got  to  have  proof.” 

“If  Eastman  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing,”  groaned 
Tod,  “how  on  earth  are  we  to  prove  it?” 

“Well,  do  you  fellows  agree  with  me  in  suspecting  that 
Eastman  is  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing?” 

“Yes!”  came  the  low-spoken  chorus. 

“We  can’t  afford  to  make  any  mistakes,”  Frank  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  time  is  too  short.  Unless  we  can  explain 
this  mystery  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  in  a  mighty 
short  time,  then  Hal  and  I  will  be  expected  to  leave  Yale 
behind,  with  all  that  that  means  to  us.” 

“They  can't  make  you  quit,”  grunted  Tod. 

“Oh,  yes,  they  can,”  Frank  returned.  “There  is  more 
than  one  way  of  getting  an  unpopular  man  out  of  Yale. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  fellow  here  who  was  sent  to 
Coventry?  A  fellow  to  whom  none  of  his  classmates  would 
speak?  A  fellow  on  whom  everyone  would  turn  the  cold 
shoulder?” 


“Great  heavens!”  gulped  Tod.  “1  can't  imagine  anyone 
treating  you  and  Hal  in  that  fashion!” 

“It's  just  what'll  be  done  here,”  Frank  replied,  “unless 
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\\o  manage  in  mighty  quick  order,  to  drive  away  the  cloud 
that  s  over  us.  That’s  why  1  say  that  we  can't  afford  to 
lo^e  any  time  in  making  mistakes.  We  can't  chase  rain¬ 
bows.  and  let  the  blow  smash  down  on  us.  But  you  all 
feel  sure  that  we  ought  to  go  after  Eastman?” 

“Aes — since  lie  s  the  only  fellow  we  know  who  has  taken 
any  plain  dislike  to  us,  so  far,”  nodded  Hal. 

“Then  1  propose,”  Manley  hinted,  “to  have  Eastman 
watched — his  every  movement  shadowed.” 

“But  how?"  from  Tod.  “Eastman  knows  all  of  us 
mighty  well.  And  there  is  no  one  else  we  ,can  ask  to  do 
it  for  us.” 

“You  forget  one,”  Frank  hinted. ' 

“Jackets?”  whispered  Joe,  eagerly. 

“Yes;  he’s  the  very  little  chap.” 

“But  Eastman  has  seen  him  with  us,”  Tod  objected. 

“Eastman  didn't  look  at  him.  Jackets  was  almost  hid¬ 
den  in  his  corner  the  other  night,  and  Eastman  didn’t 
once  look  at  the  little  fellow,”  Manley  replied. 

“How  Jackets  wijl  love  the  job!”  grinned  Joe. 

“I  hate  to  ask  the  little  fellow  to  take  the  trouble,” 
Frank  answered,  regretfully. 

“Then  you  needn’t  hate  to  ask  him,”  Tod  broke  in. 
“Why,  Winston  would  cut  off  his  right  hand  to  serve  you.” 

“But  to  take  him  from  his  studies - ” 

“Studies  nothing!”  broke  in  Joe.  “Winston  is  away 
ahead  of  his  stunts  at  Prep.  He  told  me  that  lie  wouldn’t 
have  to  think  of  studying  seriously  until  next  fall.” 

“Jackets  is  the  only  one  we  can  call  on,”  Frank  admitted. 

“And  he'd  raise  a  row  if  you  did  ask  anyone  else,”  Tod 
declared. 


“Then,  Tod,  old  fellow,  are  you  willing  to  go  over  to 
Dr.  Burton’s  and  see  Jackets?” 

“Yes;  but  why  not  all  of  us  go?” 

“We  may  be  watched.  Besides,  there  are  other  things 
that  I  want  to  do.”  , 

“What?”  asked  Hal,  eagerly. 

“Well,  I'm  going  to  see  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.” 

“What  for?” 

“He’ll  probably  hear  something  about  this  affair,  and  I 
want  to  give  him  our  version.” 

“Tell  him  ydiat  we  suspect?”  asked  Tod,  incredulously. 

“Oh,  by  no  means,”  Frank  answered.  “But  I  want  to 
tell  him  that  we  believe  this  to  be  the  work  of  a  joker  or 
an  enemy,  and  that  we  hope  to  set  the  matter  straight  very 
quickly.” 

“Don’t  g°  to  him,”  Joe  advised,  bluntly. 

“Why  not?” 

“There’s  no  need  to.” 

“No  need?” 

“No;  the  Dean  hasn’t  heard  a  word  about  this  affair, 
and  won’t  for  the  present.  College  men  are  not  a  lot  of 
tale-bearers.  You’ll  find  that  this  business  won’t  go  out¬ 
side  the  freshman  class  until  we’ve  had  a  chance  to  clear 

ourselves.” 

“Do  you  think  so,  Joe?” 

“I  Uel  sure  of  it.  Otherwise,  I  have  been  greatly  mis- 
t;o  en  in  the  Yale  feeling  in  such  matters.” 


“Do  you  all  advise  •  against  my  going  to  the  Dean?” 
Frank  asked. 

“  Yes ;  until  you're  sent  for,”  Tod  answered. 

Hal  nodded. 

“I'm  glad  to  have  you  all  advise  me,”  Frank  went  on, 
“and  I’ll  do  what  you  say.  My  head  is  buzzing  so,  and 
my  nerve  so  shaken,  that  I  can  hardly  think  for  myself 
this  evening.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  say  to  Jackets,  and  I’ll 
go  at  once,”  proposed  Tod. 

“Tell  him,”  Frank  answered,  “thdt  I’d  like  to  have  him 
get  on  Eastman’s  track  at  once,  and  to  keep  there.  Jack¬ 
ets  will  know  what  to  do.  His  little  brain  can  be  depended 
on  every  time.” 

Tod  pulled  on  his  overcoat,  and  put  on  his  hat  grimly. 

“How  about  your  supper?”  Frank  asked. 

“Hang  my  supper!”  replied  the  Bradford  boy.  “The 
town  is  full  of  restaurants  if  1  get  hungry.” 

“Well,  don't  be  seen  outside  with  Jackets,”  advised 
Frank.  “Eastman  would  recognize  you  too  quickly.” 

“Are  you  two  going  to  Commons  for  your  supper?”  Joe 
demanded. 

“I  feel  that  we  ought  to,”  Frank  replied.  “Not  to  be 
seen  there  would  look  as  if  we  were  hiding,  or  afraid  to  face 
disgrace !” 

“Good!”  approved  Prescott.  “Well,  in  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  it  will  be  time  to  start.” 

For  five  minutes  more  Joe  lingered  dejectedly  in  the 
room.  ' 

Then  he  crossed  the  hall  to  his  own  room  to  wash  up. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  opened  the  door  again,  his  face 
white  with  rage. 

“Look  at  these  !”  he  throbbed,  in  a  low,  tense  voice. 

He  held  up  a  dangling  pair  of  handcuffs. 

“Found  them  on  your  doorknob  just  now,”  he  explained, 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

“A  hint  of  our  disgrace,”  choked  Hal. 

“Or  a  threat,”  supplied  Manley. 

“Oh,  I'd  like  to  get  the  rascal !”  thrilled  Joe. 

“Could  these  things  have  been  on  the  doorknob  when 
you  went  out?”  asked  Manley,  taking  the  handcuffs  with 
a  queer  smile. 

“No,  sir!  They  were  not!”  quivered  Prescott.  “I'd 
swear  to  that !” 

Frank  placed  the  handcuffs  coolly  in  a  hip  pocket. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?”  Hal  asked. 

“Keep  them  for  the  fellow  who  ought  to  wear  ’em!” 
flashed  Manley. 

“Great!  And  the  key  is  tied  to  them,”  Joe  declared. 

“That  was  thoughtful  of  the  giver,”  Frank  smiled.  “And 
now,  fellows,  are  we  ready  for  supper?” 

“All  ready!” 

By  the  time  that  they  turned  from  York  into  Grove 
Street,  on  their  way  to  University  Hall,  in  which  the  great 
dining  club  is  located,  the  three  new  freshmen  were  in 
a  steady  stream  of  students  also  on  their  way  to  supper. 

It  took  nerve  for  the  three  new  men,  under  the  circurn- 
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stances,  to  enter  the  great  dining  room,  which  already  was 
filling  fast. 

But  Frank  went  in  with  head  up,  and  a  clear,  steady  eye 
for  all  at  whom  he  looked. 

Hal,  though  he  feared  he  wrould  flush  with  shame,  was 
much  more  inclined  to  pallor. 

doe  looked  at  everyone  with  a  glance  which  indicated 
that  an  unwise  word  or  look  would  bring  a  blow. 

It  was  an  unwise  attitude,  no  doubt,  but  Joe’s  “fight” 
was  up,  and  he  simply  could  not  help  it. 

They  made  their  way  to  their  seats  at  a  freshman  table. 
Few  looked  at  them.  None  spoke  as  they  took  their  seats. 

It  was  the  cut  of  silence — the  hardest  of  all  to  bear. 

But  Frank  ran  his  eyes  steadily  over  the  order  card, 
selected  his  supper,  handed  the  waiter  the  Coupons  to  pay 
for  the  “•extra”  dishes,  and  sat  back  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  his  meal. 

Hal  and  doe  did  likewise. 

Nor  could  Prescott  escape  the  knowledge  that  he  shared 
in  the  “cut”  given  to  the  two  new  men  whom  he  chose 
to  blazon  as  being  his  friends. 

There  were  two  or  three  extra  seats  at  the  table. 

Newcomers  passed  by  in  silence,  no  one  offering  to  take 
the  vacant  chairs. 

Those  already  at  the  table  finished  their  meals  as  soon 
as  they  could,  and  left. 

The  three  new  freshmen  were  there  alone. 

All  through  the  great  hall  talk,  laughter  and  frolic 
sounded. 

At  the  table  now  occupied  alone  by  Manley  and  his 
friends  all  was  still,  save  for  the  few  dispirited  words 
that  the  voungsters  uttered. 

Yet  they  finished  their  supper  leisurely  and  bravely,  then 
filed  out  again  into  the  open. 

“Whew!”  muttered  Hal.  “We  can’t  stand  many  more 
meals  of  that  kind.” 

“We’ve  got  to,  for  a  while,”  Frank  replied. 

“Until  we’ve  cleared  ourselves  of  suspicion,”  added  Joe. 

“  ‘We!’”  repeated  Manley.  “Why,  Joe,  you  and  Tod 
are  riot  in  this  fearful  scrape!” 

“Yes  we  are,”  Prescott  retorted.  “Just  as  long  as  you 
and  Hal  are.  “We’re  all  in  the  same  boat.  We  sink  or 
swim  together!” 

“What  shall  we  do  now?”  Hal  asked.  “It  would  give 
me  the  horrors  to  go  back  to  the  rooms  for  a  while.” 

“ Then  let’s  walk  it  off  in  the  open  air,”  Joe  proposed. 
“The  open  air  ought  to  be  good  for  a  dose  of  horrors.” 

“  I  hope  we  hear  news  of  Eastman  soon,”  sighed  Frank. 

He  had  little  notion  how  soon  his  wish  was  to  be  grati¬ 
fied. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EASTMAN  SHOWS  Ills  TEETH  AND  HIS  FIST. 

Their  walk  led  them  down  into  the  quadrangle  that 
contained  the  college  campus. 

Croups  of  students  stood  about,  chatting,  before  going 
to  their  rooms. 


As  the  three  new  freshmen  approached  a  group  of  sopho¬ 
mores,  our  young  friends,  according  to  the  custom  amoDg 
freshmen,  stepped  off  the  sidewalk,  to  leave  it  in  the  un¬ 
disputed  possession  of  the  upper  classmen. 

But  Manley  noticed  that  the  sophs,  who  had  been  talking 
freely,  stopped  short  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  new 
Yale  men. 

The  silence  continued  until  the  trio  had  passed. 

Another  group  of  sophomores  stopped  chatting,  and 
looked  over  the  heads  of  the  freshmen. 

“That’s  curious!”  whispered  Joe. 

“Not  at  all,”  Frank  answered.  “They’ve  heard.” 

“How?  The  freshmen  wouldn’t  blab!” 

“They’ve  heard,  just  the  same.” 

“1  wish  1  knewr  for  sure,”  muttered  Joe. 

“Then  wait  until  we  reach  this  next  group  ahead.” 

Seven  or  eight  sophomores  were  talking  in  undertones. 

By  the  time  that  Manley  and  his  friends  got  near  enough 
to  step  off  the  sidewalk  the  sophs  stopped  chatting,  and 
seemed  interested  in  the  upper  windows  of  the  building 
opposite. 

“Satisfied  that  the  story  is  abroad?”  whispered  Frank. 

“Yes!  And  I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  know’  who  set  it 
going.” 

“That  won’t  be  so  easy  to  learn,  I'm  afraid.” 

But  they  were  destined  soon  to  change  their  minds. 

As  they  passed  out  of  the  quadrangle,  and  reached  the 
sidewalk  opposite  the  Green,  they  encountered  a  single 
member  of  the  senior  class. 

It  was  Thayer,  the  same  who  had  interfered  in  the  chop 
suey  restaurant. 

Thayer  was  standing  at  the  curb,  almost  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  them,  for,  as  they  came  near,  he  held  up  a  hand 
to  stop  them. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  ought  to  say  anything,”  began 
Thayer,  “but  I’m  going  to.  That  mucker,  Eastman, 
stopped  me  a  little  while  ago,  and  told  me  it  was  a  nice 
lot  of  freshmen  I  championed  the  other  night.  He  told 
me  that  you  are  accused  of  robbing  freshmen  dormitories, 
and  that  the  goods  were  found  in  your  rooms.” 

“It’s  true  that  we  are  accused,”  Frank  replied.  “And 
it’s  true  that  some  of  the  stolen  articles  were  found  in  the 
rooms  that  Spofford  and  I  live  in.” 

“Oh!” 

“And  that’s  all  the  truth  there  is  in  it.” 

“Yes?” 

“We  didn’t  steal  those  things,  and  we  intend  to  prove 
it.” 

“I  hope  you  do,”  said  Thayer,  non-committallv.  “It’s 
none  of  my  business,  anywray,  but  as  I  got  into  that  affair 
the  other  night,  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  you  the  yarn  that 
Eastman  brought  me.” 

“  I’m  mighty  glad  you  did  tell  me— how  glad  I  can’t 
tell  you,”  was  Manley’s  hearty  answer.  “Mr.  Tliaver.  I 
wish  you’d  answer  a  question  for  me.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Would  members  of  the  freshman  class  repeat  this  mean 
story  to  upper  classmen?” 
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"If  a  freshman,  knowing  a  story  against  a  classman,  re- 
peaied  it  to  an  upper  classman  before  any  proof  or  forma 
action  had  come  to  pass,v  Thayer  answered,  “then  he'd  be 
considered  unworthy  of  being  a  Yale  man.” 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Thayer.  That's  what  I  wanted  to 
know.” 

t 

“Anything  else  I  can  tell  you,  Manley?” 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“Good  night!” 

“Good  night!” 

Thayer's  manner  had  cut  the  interview  short. 

It  was  not  because  the  senior  wanted  to  be  unkind,  or 
because  he  feared  to  be  found  talking  with  the  accused 
freshmen.  His  desired  to  be  rid  of  them  was  due  to  the 
general  principle  of  college  life  that  advances  from  fresh¬ 
men  are  not  to  be  encouraged. 

A  little  further  on  Manley  halted  his  friends. 

“So  it's  Eastman  who  is  telling  this  story?”  quivered 
Manley. 

“Where  did  he  hear  it?”  hinted  Joe. 

“That's  the  point,  fellows.  Eastman  knew  the  blow 
would  come,  and  now-  he  has  tried  to  make  it  land  harder. 
He  knew  the  story  because  he  sprung  the  trap  that  we  were 
caught  in.  It  confirms  our  suspicion  that  Eastman  is  the 
enemy  who  has  done  this  whole  ithing.  Now,  well  devote 
all  our  energies  to  him  and  to  no  one  else!” 

“But  what  can  we  do?”  quizzed  Hal. 

“We  can't  do  anything  until  we  get  a  line  from  Jack¬ 
ets,”  Frank  answered.  “But  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  where  we  must  aim  all  our  shots.” 

“We  can’t  hear  from  Jackets  right  away,  anyway,”  sug¬ 
gested  Hal.  “Suppose  we  let  ourselves  out  into  a  brisk 
walk  for  an  hour — anywhere.” 

They  let  our  their  stride,  going  through  street  after 
street  of  the  city. 

In  time  they  found  themselves  passing  Heublein’s  Hof- 
brau,  a  famous  German  restaurant  and  wine-room  much 
frequented  by  the  high-rollers  among  the  Yale  men. 

Inside  all  was  light  and  laughter. 

But  Manley  and  his  friends,  who  never  frequented  wine- 
rooms,  would  have  passed  by  had  not  Frank  felt  a  light  but 
decided  tug  at  his  coat  sleeve. 

Turning,  he  saw  Jackets,  half  hidden  in  a  doorway. 

Frank  stopped.  Hal  and  Joe  started  to  do  the  same, 
but  they  met  their  leaders  glance  and  walked  slowly  along. 

“Well?”  Frank  demanded. 

“Eastman’s  in  there,”  whispered  little  Winston,  nod¬ 
ding  toward  the  entrance  of  Heublein’s. 

“Anvthing  doing?”  Frank  whispered  back. 

“Oh,  he’s  just  in  there  with  a  party  of  college  men. 
They’ve  been  drinking  wine  together.” 

“Is  that  all  that  has  happened  so  far?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  you’ll  keep  on  his  trail?” 

“All  night,  if  he  stays  up  that  long,”  Winston  whispered 
back.  “Frank,  T’m  in  this  to  pull  you  and  Hal  through 
or  go  under  in  the  effort!” 

“You  great  little  chum!” 


Not  deeming  it  wise  to  linger  in  the  neighborhood,  Frank 
would  have  passed  on,  had  he  not  heard  his  name  spoken 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

"So  that's  the  kind  of  a  fellow  Manley  is?”  a  voice 
inquired. 

“That’s  the  way  it  looks,”  replied  another  voice — East¬ 
man’s. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  thought  it.” 

“Oh,  for  my  part,  I’m  not  surprised,”  Eastman  replied. 

“But  is  it  sure  that  he  and  Spofford  were  the  thieves?” 

“Well,  what  do  you  make  of  the  evidence?”  Eastman 
asked. 

Frank  could  wait  for  no  more. 

He  pushed  into  the  place,  coming  face  to  face  with  East¬ 
man  and  four  other  Yale  men. 

They  were  standing  by  the  cashier’s  desk,  having  just 
lighted  fresh  cigars,  as  if  about  to  leave  the  place. 

Frank’s  face* was  pale,  but  his  eyes  blazed  as  he  faced 
his  enemy. 

“Mr.  Eastman,  I  want  a  word  with  you,”  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  vibrating  with  anger. 

“Manley?”  cried  the  big  soph,  in  astonishment. 

“Yes.  I  heard  you  mention  my  name,  and  in  no  pleas¬ 
ant  manner.  That  is  why  I  am  here.  Mr.  Eastman,  you 
have  been  circulating  a  story  about  me!” 

“I’m  not  accountable  to  cub  freshmen  for  what  I  say!” 
cried  Eastman,  showing  his  teeth  nastily. 

“You  are,  I  guess,  when  you  go  too  far.” 

“Put  the  freshie  out,”  muttered  one  of  Eastman’s  com¬ 
panions. 

“One  minute,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,”  Frank  retorted. 
“I  am  aware  that  freshmen  are  not  supposed  to  butt  in 
here.  I  wouldn’t  have  done  it  without  I  had  a  big  per¬ 
sonal  reason.  Mr.  Eastman,  you  have  been  repeating  a 
story  that  reflects  on  myself  and  my  friend!” 

“What  of  it?”  challenged  the  soph,  sneeringly. 

“It  is  a  story  about  an  offense  that  is  charged  against 
us  at  Pierson.” 

“Well,  it’s  true,  isn’t  it?”  leered  Eastman. 

“Part  of  it,  but  not  the  part  that  relates  to  our  guilt. 
Mr.  Eastman,  where  did  you  hear  that  story?  Who  told 
it  to  you  ?” 

“None  of  your  business,  freshie!” 

“It  is  some  of  my  business,”  Frank  retorted,  firmly.  “It 
is,  I  believe,  an  unwritten  law  that  no  member  of  my  class 
would  repeat  the  story  until  the  charge  is  finally  proved. 
You  couldn’t  have  gotten  the  yarn  from  any  freshman 
in  college.  So  where  did  you  get  it?” 

Eastman  started,  paling  slightly. 

Manley  was  trying  to  place  him  in  a  trap;  perhaps  the 
big  soph  saw  that.  ...  f 

“I  refuse  to  answer  you,  freshie!”  he  retorted. 

“You  repeat  a  story  about  me,  a  story  that  is  bound 
to  injure  me,  and  yon  refuse  me  the  satisfaction  of  telling 
me  where  you  got  your  information.  I  appeal  to  those 
with  you  if  that  is  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  honor !” 

“Either  come  out,  like  a  gentleman,  and  tell  me  where 
you  got  your  information,”  challenged  Manley,  “or - 
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“Or - ?”  sneered  Eastman. 

“Then  stand,  admittedly,  a  cur  who  will  repeat  a  slander 
without  trying  to  back  up  his  right  to  utter  it!  A  cur 
who - ” 

Eastman’s  fist  shot  out  swiftly  and  heavily. 

Frank  saw  it  coming,  and  countered. 

But  the  big  soph’s  other  fist  landed  full  on  his  neck, 
knocking  the  freshman  down.  « 

“Throw  the  freshman  out!”  yelled  Eastman’s  compan¬ 
ions. 

Frank  was  on  his  feet  like  a  flash,  white  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 

But  in  another  twinkling,  seized  by  several  pairs  of 
hands,  he  had  been  hurled  through  the  open  doorway. 

Eastman  followed,  backed  up  by  his  companions. 

“You  get  out  of  this,  now,  and  keep  out  of  my  way!” 
ordered  the  big  fellow. 

Hal  and  Joe  were  at  Frank’s  side  like  a  flash. 

But  Jackets,  knowing  that  he  v7as  not  to  be  seen  with 
them  by  Eastman,  had  the  good  sense  to  shrink  back  out 
of  sight.” 

“You’ve  not  answered  my  question,  yet,”  Frank  insisted, 
eyeing  his  enemy. 

“And  I  don’t  mtench  to,  freshie,”  retorted  Eastman, 
coldly.  “Don't  have  the  nerve  to  address  me  again.  I  don’t 
associate  in  any  way  with  fellows  like  you!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CATCHING  THE  “'MUCKER'”  TO  THE  BAD. 

“Cheese  itj  Cop!”  uttered  one  of  Eastman’s  compan¬ 
ions,  in  a  low  tone. 

Frank  had  intended  to  hold  on,  no  matter  how  badly 
he  got  thrashed,  until  he  got  some  satisfaction  from  the 
sophomore. 

But  the  policeman  who  was  approaching  eyed  the  turn 
groups  of  students  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 

Frank  felt,  like  a  flash,  that  it  would  not  do  to  add 
trouble  udth  the  police  to  his  present  difficulties. 

Nor  had  his  enemy  any  desire  to  get  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities.  i 

“I'll  settle  with  you  later!”  warned  Eastman,  in  a  low 
voice. 


“Don’t  worry  about  that,"  smiled  frank.  “Jackets  i a 
a  very  capable  fellow.  He  knows  what  lies  doing. 

But  the  last  scrap  of  pleasure  had  gone  out  of  their 
walk.  Besides,  they  didn’t  want  to  leave  rI  od  "all  by  his 
lonesome'  for  the  entire  evening,  so  they  turned  their 
steps  in  the  direction  of  Pierson. 

They  regained  their  rooms,  but  Tod  was  not  there.  In¬ 
stead,  Joe  found  a  note,  which  read,  briefly: 

“Cone  to  look  for  you.” 


“Hope  he  won't  look  too  long,”  muttered  Hal. 

“He’s  a  mighty  good  fellow,”  sighed  Frank. 

An  hour  passed.  The  young  fellows  sat  about  dispirit¬ 
edly  in  Frank's  room. 

There  was  no  need  to  study,  for  the  next  day  would  be 
Washington’s  Birthday,  with  no  recitations. 

Then  there  came  a  quick  step-down  the  corridor. 

Joe  flew  to  open  the  door,  revealing  a  uniformed  mes¬ 
senger  boy. 

“Note  for  Manley.  Sign  here;”  was  the  brief  mandate 
of  the  messenger. 

Joe  handed  the  note  back,  then  quickly  signed. 

There  was  no  envelope — just  a  sheet  of  paper  from  a 
note  book,  on  which  was  scrawled: 

“Hotfoot  to  me, ‘corner  of  Crown  and  Orange  streets. 
Tod.” 

Frank  was  in  his  overcoat  in  a  twinkling. 

So  were  Hal  and  Joe. 

They  made  fast  time  to  Crown  Street,  then  put  on 
an  even  better  burst*  of  speed  after  they  got  past  “Hutch,” 
the  popular  sophomore  dormitory  building. 

At  Orange  Street  Tod  stepped  out  of  a  doorway  to  stop 
them. 

“Quick,”  he  whispered,  as  he  stepped  to  Manley's  side, 
while  Hal  and  Joe  fell  in  behind.  “I  think  there's  some¬ 
thing  doing.” 

“What’s  up?” 

“I  guess  we’ve  caught  the  mucker  to  the  bad.” 

“What  now?” 

“I’ll  cut  it  short,”  Tod  ran  on  in  a  low  voice.  “I  was 
out  walking  around,  hoping  to  run  into  you  fellows,  when 
I  caught  sight  of  Eastman.” 


“Be  sure  you  will !”  came  back  Frank’s  spirited  retort. 
The  sophomore  group  turned  and  walked  on  up  the 
street. 


“With  a  crowd?” 
“No;  alone.” 
“Alone?” 


Nor  had  they  gone  far  when  Jackets  emerged  orr  the 

trail. 

“The  mucker!”  muttered  Joe,  vengefully,  as  he  glared 
after  Eastman. 

“Tt  won’t  do  any  good  to  call  names,  especially  when  the 
cur  can't  hear  'em,”  muttered  Frank,  bitterly. 

“Oh,  if  we  could  only  follow  that  scoundrel!”  groaned 

Joe. 

“What  for — to  fight?” 

“No;  that  would  only  please  ’em,  if  the  rest  are  of 
Eastman's  kind,  for  they're  five  to  our  three,  and  bigger 
fellows.  Rut  I  d  like  to  keep  at  Eastman’s  heels  all  the 
evening.” 


“Yes;  and  with  Jackets  following  him  like  fate.  So 
I  trailed  in  behind  Jackets.” 

“And  the  chase?” 

“Led  to  a  low  groggery  about  three  blocks  from  here. 
Its  a  place  with  booths  in  backhand  a  hallwav  leading 
down  at  the  side.  Eastman  went  in  there.  What  for? 
To  meet  another  chap.  Frank.  I'm  cock-sure  that  the  fel¬ 
low’  he  went  there  to  met  is  the  same  fellow  that  you  caught 
in  your  room  this  afternoon.  I  want  you  to  see  if  it  is.” 

“Where’s  Jackets?  Not  in  that  dive?”  Frank  asked, 
anxiously. 

“No:  waiting  outside,  ready  to  follow  Eastman  again, 
if  he  comes  out.” 
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Owen  fell  back  to  whisper  the  news  to  Joe,  while  Hal, 
stepping  up,  got  it  from  his  chum. 

ihen  Tod,  signaling,  stopped  them  at  a  corner  while 

he  went  forward. 

He  was  back  after  a  moment  or  two,  however. 

“The  pair  are  still  in  there!”  he  whispered. 

Tod  led  them  quickly  past  the  place,  a  saloon  of  the 
most  dingy  outside  appearance. 

Past  the  main  entrance  was  a  side  door  that  opened  upon 
stairs  and  a  passage  leading  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 

“Lets  go  back  and  explore,”  whispered  Frank,  as  Tod 
softly  held  open  this  side  door  for  them. 

The  only  light  in  the  passage  came  from  a  gas  jet,  turned 
half  on,  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Passing  the  stairs,  Manley  led  the  way  back,  peering 
with  owl's  eyes  in  the  gloom  at  the  rear. 

There  was  another  door  at  the  back,  a  door  with  glass 
panels,  that  looked  out  into  a  yard  in  which  there  were 
signs  that  in  summer  the  yard  served  the  purpose  of  an 
open-air  beer  garden. 

This  discovery  sent  Frank  back  to  explore  the  wall  on 
the  side  of  the  passage  toward  the  saloon. 

Yes,  here,  as  he  had  half  expected,  was  a  sliding  panel. 

Frank  tried  it  softly.  It  was  not  fastened  on  the  inside. 
It  yielded. 

Then, ‘as  he  peered  into  the  back  of  the  place,  thus  re¬ 
vealed,  he  could  have  shouted  for  joy,  but  didn’t. 

For  there,  seated  in  a  booth  across  the  dirty  room,  with 
glasses  of  liquor  between  them,  were  Eastman  and  the 
very  fellow  whom  he  had  caught  in  his  room  that  after¬ 
noon  ! 

His  quick  grip  at  Joe’s  arm  was  the  signal  that  passed 
the  news  back. 

The  panel  was  open  but  a  crack,  yet  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  youngsters,  standing  in  the  dark  passage,  to  see 
well  into  the  lighted  room  beyond. 

Eastman  was  leaning  back,  smoking  slowly,  keenly  eye¬ 
ing  his  companion  through  half-closed  eyes. 

“So  you're  satisfied?”  queried  the  fellow. 

“Quite,”  said  Eastman. 

“No  miss  about  it?” 

“Not  a  slip.  The  thing  was  done  neatly.”* 

Frank  quivered  with  the  desire  to  swing  the  panel  wide 
open  and  to  jump  in  there,  confronting  the  scoundrels. 

But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  open  action. 

“Drink  that  stuff  up!”  directed  Eastman,  lazily,  as  he 
slowly  finished  his  own  glass. 

Then  Eastman  pressed  a  button,  and  a  waiter  appeared. 
More  drinks  were  ordered,  while  Eastman,  throwing  away 
his  cigar,  lighted  a  fresh  one. 

“It  was  so  easy!”  murmured  the  sophomore’s  compan¬ 
ion. 

“Yet  it  came  near  not  being!”  jeered  the  student. 

“Tight  places  are  my  specialty,”  laughed  the  thief.  “But 
I  was  a  little  bit  squeamish  for  an  instant.  How  some  of 

your  Yale  men  can  run!” 

* 

“Ye-,”  nodded  Eastman,  briefly. 

The  drinks  came,  and  were  disposed  of.  * 
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Well,  that'll  be  about  all,”  said  Eastman,  making  a 
move  as  if  to  rise. 

“Oh,  I  guess  not,”  put  in  the  fellow,  almost  insolently. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Haven't  you  forgotten  something?” 

Eastman  looked  fixedly  at  his  companion  for  a  moment, 
then  grunted : 

“Oh!” 

“Glad  you  tumbled,”  chuckled  Frank’s  thief. 

Eastman  drew  from  a  trouser’s  pocket  a  fat  roll  of  bank 
notes. 

He  did  not  raise  his  hands  above  the  table  that  separated 
them. 

It  looked  as  if  the  sophomore  was  afraid  to  show  all  his 
money  to  the  eager-looking  wretch  opposite. 

He  counted  out  a  few  bank  notes,  folded  them  in  a  wad, 
and  passed  it  under  the  table. 

“That’s  all,  then,”  admitted  the  thief,  rising. 

“But  to-morrow!”  muttered  Eastman,  warningly. 

“To-morrow,  sure!” 

With  that  the  thief  hurried  out.  Eastman  rose  slowly, 
stretched,  and  grinned  diabolically.  Then  he,  too,  walked 
out. 

“Oh,  if  someone  outside  of  our  crowd  could  only  have 
seen  that  with  us !”  groaned  Frank. 

“How  will  I  do?” 

Frank  turned  with  a  start,  to  find  himself  looking,  in 
the  nearly  dark  passage,  into  the  cool,  smiling  eyes  of 
Thayer. 

Behind  the  senior  stood  Tod,  grinning  knowingly. 

“That  same  idea  struck  me,”  whispered  Tod.  “I  hur¬ 
ried  out  to  find  someone  who  would  do.  I  thought  of  a 
policeman.  But  I  hadn’t  gone  forty  feet  when  I  ran  into 
Mr.  Thayer.” 

“I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  Mr.  Thayer!'’ 
cried  Frank. 

“I  suppose  that  fellow  with  Eastman  was  the  thief  you 
overhauled  in  your  room  this  afternoon?”  went  on  the 
senior.  “But  I  want  to  point  out  one  difficulty,  Manley. 
You  were  the  only  one  who  saw  that  thief  in  your  room, 
or  even  in  the  dormitory.  So,  while  you  can  prove  satis¬ 
factorily  that  Eastman  met  the  fellow  here,  and  paid  him 
some  money,  how  on  earth  are  you  going  to  prove  that 
Eastman’s  thug  and  the  thief  are  one  and  the  same 
party  ?” 

That  was  the  problem  that  stared  Manley  and  his  friends 
in  the  face. 


CHAPTEli  X. 

THE  BATTLE  ON  THE  CAMPUS. 

yin  air  of  mystery  and  mischief  hovered  over  the  col¬ 
lege  campus. 

! t , was  justjjefore  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  freshman  class  was  out  in  full  numbers,  though  the 
young  men  were  splil  up  into  groups. 

Nearly  everyone  was  grinning,  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
trouble  of  the  kind  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth. 
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Nor  wa 

pedant,  mischievous  looks,  any  secret. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Washington’s  Birthday. 

Custom  decreed  the  annual  snowball  fight  between 
the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores. 

Chapel  service  begins  at  8.10  every  morning. 

On  this  one  morning  the  sophomores  are  expected  to 
march  to  chapel  wearing  high  silk  hats. 

Around  three  sides  of  the  campus  runs  a  fence.  The 
seniors,  or  highest  class  of  men  in  the  college,  have  one 
side  of  this  fence  for  their  own. 

The  juniors,  or  men  of  the  class  just  below  the  seniors, 
have  also  their  side  of  the  fence. 

The  sophomores,  or  members  of  the  class  just  above  the 
freshmen,  have  the  third  side  of  the  fence  for  theirs. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  part  of  the  fence  is  left 
for  the  freshmen. 

Woe  unto  the  freshman,  therefore,  who  sits  on  or  leans 
against  any  portion  of  the  campus  fence ! 

But  on  this  one  morning  of  the  year  the  freshmen  are 
allowed  to  express  their  displeasure  over  the  matter. 

In  a  bod}T,  and  wearing  their  offensive  high  hats,  the 
sophomores  file  along  the  campus  and  into  chapel. 

;  .  As  they  pass,  the  freshmen  snowball  them.  The  sopho¬ 
mores,  if  too  hard  pressed,  return  the  fire. 

After  chapel  the  freshmen  again  open  fire  with  snow¬ 
balls. 

But  now  the  sophomores  retort  vigorously. 

There  is  a  rush. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  come  together  in  wild  con¬ 
flict  for  a  while. 

Then  the  fight  stops,  and  the  incident  is  closed. 

But  more  than  one  freshman  is  on  hand,  prepared  to 
“work  ouf”  a  grudge  that  he  has  long  entertained  against 
some  particular  sophomore. 

If  the  freshman  proves  to  be  the  “better  man’  of  the 
two,  then  the  grudge  is  wiped  clean  off  the  slate. 

Naturally,  during  this  annual  affair,  no  great  respect 
is  shown  for  the  safety  of  the  silk  hats. 

“I  can  hardly  wait,”  quivered  Joe  Prescott.  “There 
are  three  or  four  chesty  fellows  that  I  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to.” 

Tod  looked  a  heap,  but  didn’t  say  anything. 

Hal,  who  was  between  them,  flushed,  gripped  a  snowball 
tighter,  and  bit  his  lips. 

Frank  Manley,  too,  preserved  silence. 

Yet  the  hot  blood  was  surging  within  him,  despite  the 
low  notch  at  which  the  mercury  stood. 

More  than  any  other  freshman  on  the  campus,  he  had 
a  grudge  to  work  off  on  this  morning. 

“I  want  you  fellows  to  leave  Eastman'to  me  through  it 
all.” 

That  was  what  he  had  said  tp  his  friends  before  they  left 
their  rooms,  and  they  had  all  agreed  to  it, 

“Here  eome  the  sophs!”  rose  a  voice. 

There  was  a  subdued  cheer  ns  the  first  high  hats  appeared 
on  the  campus. 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  storm  of  snowballs. 


The  freshmen  wanted  to  play  fair,  so  they  waited  until 
all  of  the  long  line  of  sophomores  had  crowded  into  the 

campus. 

In  the  meantime  the  freshmen  had  stretched  their  own 
line  out,  in  order  that  the  attack  might  be  well  deliv¬ 
ered. 

But  Manley,  watchful  as  a  cat,  stole  down  the  fresh¬ 
man  line  that  he  might  be  right  close  to  Eastman  when 
the  fusilade  began. 

Twice  Manley  shifted  slightly,  though  without  appearing 
to  look  at  Eastman  at  all. 

Then  someone  threw  a  snowball — the  signal. 

In  another  instant  the  air  was  full  of  white  missiles, 
most  of  them  flying  with  fairly  good  aim. 

The  sophomores  were  forced  to  stoop  and  pick  up  snow 
as  they  hurried  along. 

Cheers  went  up  whenever  a  silk  hat  went  sailing. 

Manley  had  a  chance  to  deliver  two  snowballs. 

The  first  struck  Eastman  just  under  the  ear,  causing  him 
to  reel  a  little. 

Whack!  The  second  ball  scored  on  the  rim  of  East- 
man’s  tile,  knocking  it  from  his  head. 

But  Eastman,  snatching  up  his  headgear,  hurried  on. 

“What  ails  my  aim?”  grated  Manley. 

Eastman  had  gotten  by.  The  sophomores  were  soon  in 
chapel,  and  the  first  round  of  the  inter-class  fight  was 
over. 

More  than  a  score  of  silk  hats  had  been  ruined,  but 
Frank’s  foe  still  kept  his  uninjured. 

“Never  mind,”  whispered  Joe.  “You’ll  have  a  real 
chance  to  soak  him  after  chapel  !” 

Perhaps  it  wasn’t  the  exact  spirit  in  which  one  should 
go  to  chapel,  but  Joe  simply  “couldn’t  help  it.” 

The  service  was  brief,  as  it  always  was. 

Then  seniors  and  juniors  left  the  church,  most  of  them 
hurrying  away  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  combatants. 

Then  out  came  the  freshmen,  fairly  diving  into  the  snow 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  ammunition  ready. 

A  yell.  “Here  come  the  sophs!” 

In  the  interest  of  fair  play,  the  freshmen  waited  until 
their  natural  enemies  had  gotten  out  in  force. 

Then  the  silk-hatted  sophomores  caught  it  in  the  wildest 
freshman  rush  on  record. 

Manley  was  waiting,  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

His  first  snowball  sent  Eastman’s  hat  flying. 

What  followed  between  them  was  a  personal  affair  of 
deadly  hatred. 

For  Eastman,  though  he  reached  for  snow,  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  throwing  it. 

Like  a  flash,  and  with  the  roar  of  a  bull,  the  big  sopho¬ 
more  was  up  and  leaping  at  our  hero. 

But  Manley,  in  that  same  twinkling,  went  down. 

As  Eastman  s  blow  missed,  Frank  caught  the  fellow’s 
foot,  \anked  it  up,  and  dumped  the  sophomore  on  hi< 
back. 

Tn  another  twinkling  the  new  freshman  had  piled  on  top 
of  the  enemy. 

Eastman  struggled  to  throw  him  off. 


the  reason  for  the  gathering,  and  for  the  ex 
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Bui  Manley  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken, 
lie  hung  on  with  a  grip  of  death.  With  one  hand  he 
forced  Eastman  s  face  over  in  the  snow,  while  the  fore- 
tinger  of  that  hand  bored  against  Eastman’s  jawbone  jus 
under  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

1  he  pain  that  that  sophomore  suffered  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  was  intense. 

“Get  up,  you  beast!”  roared  Eastman. 

“Say  please!”  taunted  Frank. 

“You  go  to  the  deuce!” 

“All  right.” 

b  rank,  still  smiling,  applied  the  more  pressure. 

Eastman  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  the  clutch,  but  in  vain. 

“1 11  thrash  you  for  this,”  snarled  the  bigger  man, 

“Spell  ‘can,’  ”  jeered  Frank. 

Eastman  made  the  fight  of  his  life,  but  Manley,  having 
all  the  advantage,  held  on  for  all  he  was  worth 

“Confound  you - ”  began  the  soph. 

Plump!  Frank's  other  hand  dumped  a  liberal  lot  of 
snow  into  the  fellow’s  open  mouth 

There  was  a  bit  of  dirt  and  gravel  mixed  up  with  the 
snow,  but  that  didn’t  matter 

Swash!  Frank  dumped  enough  snow  down  the  soph's 
neck  to  last  a  little  while. 

“Get  up  off  me,  you  infernal  beast!”  cried  Eastman 
again. 

“When  you  say  please! 

But  the  soph  only  fought  the  harder.  He  was  well  nigh 
■  helpless,  though. 

All  around  them  the  battle  raged 

Here  and  there  sophs  and  freshies  went  to  the  aid  of 
their  own  classmates,  who  were  being  sorely  pressed. 

But  no  one  interfered  with  these  two  combatants. 

Nor  could  Eastman  call  for  help. 

That  would  have  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  college. 
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“Stop  that!”  shouted  someone.  “The  scrimmage  is 
over !” 

But  Eastman  paid  no  heed. 

As  Manley  vaulted  the  sacred  fence  the  soph  went  over 
after  him. 

But  it  happened  that  all  who  were  left  near  them  were 
freshmen. 

“That  soph  doesn’t  know  when  to  quit.  Chase  the 
mucker!”  piped  a  wiry  little  freshman. 

Eastman  knew  well  enough  what  it  meant,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  be  caught  by  a  bunch  of  reckless  fresh¬ 
men. 

With  a  snarl  of  rage  and  a  flashing  look  of  hate  at  the 
elusive  Frank,  the  big  soph  turned  and  streaked  it. 

Bareheaded  he  raced  down  the  campus,  followed  by  a  par¬ 
cel  of  laughing,  hooting  freshmen. 

They  did  not  try  to  catch  the  soph,  however,  for  now 
Eastman  was  cut  off  from  help  by  his  own  classmen. 

They  contented  themselves  with  pursuing  the  fellow  and 
subjecting  him  to  a  merciless  fire  of  snowballs  that  had  been 
packed  none  too  softly. 

But  Eastman  escaped  through  the  Phelps  gate,  and  was 
safe. 

Hal  found  Frank  holding  the  badly  smashed  wreck  of 
a  silk  hat,  and  smiling  at  it  grimly. 

“I  guess  I  had  all  the  fun  I  waited  for,”  Manley  an¬ 
nounced,  softly. 

The  freshmen  had  fallen  in  the  march  for  Pierson. 

Our  four  young  friends  went  direct  to  Frank’s  room. 

They  had  a  plan  in  view  for  the  day — a  plan  which  they 
hoped  boded  mischief  to  someone. 

“  Sweaters,  and  good  shoes  for  running,”  said  Frank,  and 
smiled  queerly  at  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CLICK !  AND  THE  RAT  IS  CAUGHT. 


“Had  enough?”  demanded  Frank,  when  he  had  dumped 
all  the  snow  he  could  down  his  enemy’s  neck,  and  had, 
besides,  plastered  his  mouth,  nose  and  ears  full  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  stuff  and  dirt. 

“Let  up !” 

“Had  enough?” 

“I’ll  show  you  when  I  get  up!” 

“When  are  you  going  to  get  up?”  mocked  Manley. 

Then  the  new  freshman  fell  to  washing  his  adversary’s 
face  with  great  handfuls  of  snow,  and  that  face,  despite 
its  cold  bath,  was  red  and  hot  with  rage. 

Then  came  the  calls  which  showed  that  the  scrimmage 
was  closing. 

“You  can  get  up,  now!” 

With  a  sudden  bound  Manley  leaped  to  his  own  feet 
and  bounded  back. 

Nor  did  Eastman  lose  any  time  in  getting  up. 

Once  on  his  feet,  he  wasted  no  time,  but  made  a  rush 
at  his  tormentor. 

Frank  dodged  nimbly,  leading  his  foe  on  to  rush  after 
r  .  that  counted  for  nothing. 


“It’s  not  a  bad  day  for  running,”  observed  Frank,  to 
his  pals,  as  they  came  out  through  the  entrance  to  Pierson. 

“The  first  run  we’ve  had  since  we  struck  here,”  Hal 
replied. 

“It’ll  seem  a  bit  like  old  times,”  Tod  remarked.  “How 
far  had  we  better  go?” 

“What  do  you  fellows  say  to  five  miles  along  Whitney 
Avenue  ?” 

“Make  it  ten,  if  you  want,”  put  in  Joe. 

“Well,  then,  we’ll  try  for  ten,”  agreed  Manley.  “We 
can  see  how  well  we  hold  out.” 

Whitney  Avenue,  broad  and  almost  free  from  traffic,  is 
one  of  the  favorite  haunts  for  those  who  are  doing  training 
running  at  Yale. 

But  as  the  run  was  not  to  begin  until  they  reached  Whit¬ 
ney  Avenue,  the  four  new  freshmen  walked  briskly  down 
York  Street.  A 

A  half  hour  later  a  key  fitted  softly  in  the  lock  of  the 
door  to  the  room  tenanted  by  Frank  and  Hal. 

There  was  a  quick  turn,  the  door  yielded,  and  the  prowler 
entered.  ? 
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It  was  the  thief  whom  Frank  had  caught  there  the  day 
before — the  same  to  whom  Eastman  had  paid  money  the 
night  before. 

As  the  fellow  closed  the  door  and  looked  around  him 
he  smiled  contentedly. 

“It’s  going  to  be  easy,  again,”  he  laughed,  half  aloud. 

From  under  his  coat  he  produced  several  small  arti¬ 
cles. 

“The  owners  will  find  that  the  thefts  haven’t  stopped,” 
mused  the  intruder,  just  aloud.  “This  time  there’ll  be 
a  quick  demand  for  a  search.  Where  shall  I  put  these 
things?  It’ll  have  to  be  some  different  place  this  time.” 

The  prowler  passed  into  Hal’s  room. 

Just  as  he  did  so,  the  figure  of  a  little  fellow  wriggled 
out  from  under  Frank’s  bed. 

He  moved  softly,  did  this  little  fellow,  gaining  the  mid¬ 
dle  room  and  edging  close  to  the  door  before  he  was  heard 
by  the  prowler. 

Then  some  slight  sound  made  the  intruder  suspicious. 

Wheeling,  he  came  out,  just  in  time  to  sec  the  little  fel¬ 
low  slipping  a  key  into  the  lock. 

“Here!  What  are  you  doing  here?”  faltered  the  in¬ 
truder. 

Jack  Winston  gave  the  key  a  quick  turn. 

“Click!  And  the  rat  is  caught!”  uttered  Jackets,  smil¬ 
ing  defiantly  at  the  fellow. 

“Here!  Give  me  that  key!” 

“Not  on  your  very  life!  The  door  is  double  locked  now, 
and  you  can’t  get  out !” 

“We’ll  see  about  that!” 

The.  prowler  was  quick  in  his  leap,  but  little  Jackets  was 
quicker. 

They  passed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Winston  dodging 
under  the  outstretched  arms  of  his  adversary. 

Now  Jackets  reached  the  window,  the  sash  of  which  was 
up  a  little  way. 

As  the  intruder  turned  in  his  whirl,  he  was  just  in 
time  to  see  Winston  toss  something  out  of  the  window. 

“Keys  gone!”  declared  Jackets,  cheerfully,  as  he  wheeled 
around  once  more  on  his  enemy. 

With  his  hands  behind  him,  Jackets  caught  hold  of  a 
string  that  passed  from  the  sash  out  into  the  open  air. 

This  string  he  gave  a  violent  twitch. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Jackets  wanted  to  know. 

“You  little  whelp,  I’m  going  to  eat  you,  if  you  ain’t 
too  tough.” 

“Oh,  I'm  tough!”  Jackets  calmly  assured  him. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  your  funny  little  trick?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  vours?”  Winston  cross-ques¬ 
tioned. 

“What  did  you  lock  me  in  here  for?” 

“Why,  what  did  you  come  in  here  for,  anyway?” 

“None  of  your  business  !” 

“Live  here?”  mocked  Jackets. 

“You  little  demon,  do  you  know  I’ve  got  a  good  mind 
to  wring  vour  neck?” 

“Have  you?”  queried  Jackets,  not  the  least  dismayed. 

“Do  you  know  how  easily  1  could  do  it?” 


“No,  I  don't,”  came  the  taunting  answer.  “Going  to 
show  me  now?” 

“For  two  cents - ” 

“Oh,  I’m  broke,”  teased  Winston. 

The  click  of  another  key  was  heard  in  the  lock  from  the 
corridor  side. 

“Why,  you  can  get  out  in  a  minute,”  cheered  Jackets. 
“Sh-sh!” 

The  fellow  cast  a  look  of  ugly  menace  at  the  little  one, 
but  Jackets  refused  to  be  afraid. 

“There,  the  door  is  going  to  be  opened,”  Jackets  in¬ 
formed  him,  and  spoke  loudly. 

But  the  rat  in  the  trap  was  paying  no  further  heed  to 
Winston. 

He  stood  crouching  just  inside  the  door,  waiting  for  the 
barrier  to  swing  inward. 

“That’s  right,”  taunted  Jackets.  “Make  a  quick  run, 
and  you’ll  get  through  and  away.” 

Then  the  door  swung  open. 

With  a  snarl  the  intruder  darted  into  the  opening,  tried 
to  hurl  himself  at  those  who  stood  in  his  way — and  then 
fell  backward. 

For  just  beyond  the  door  there  crowded  a  dozen  eager 
freshmen,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  twitch  that  Wins^ 
ton  had  given  the  cord. 

“  Got  your  rat,  eh  ?”  grinned  Watrous,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  room  over  the  three  freshmen  who  had  piled  themselves 
on  top  of  the  intruder. 

“He  came,  just  as  expected,”  said  Jackets,  gleefully. 

From  under  the  freshmen  on  the  floor  came  a  smoth¬ 
ered  grunt  of: 

“I’ll  kifl  that  kid,  if  I  ever  get  loose!” 

“We  like  to  heat  ghost  stories,”  retorted  Winston,  calmly. 

The  dozen  freshmen  were  in  the  room,  now,  and  the 
door  was  closed  again. 

“We  got  your  signal  all  right,  little  one,”  went  on 
Watrous,  turning  to  Jackets.  “Did  you  think  we'd  never 
get  here?” 

“Oh,  no  ;  I  wasn’t  lonesome — or  worried,”  grinned  Wins¬ 
ton.  “The  rat  amused  me  with  his  antics.” 

“  So  you’re  the  fellow  who  stole  my  traps,  are  you  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Bradley,  bending  over  for  a  look  at  the  prisoner. 

“Stole  nothing!”  came  the  growl.  * 

“  He  has  been  robbing  more  rooms  this  morning,  I  guess,” 
Jackets  announced.'  “1  guess  you'll  find  some  new  loot 
in  that  room  there.” 

Three  or  four  of  the  fellows  piled  into  Hal’s  room, 
returning  with  the  stolen  articles  that  the  thief  had  left 
there. 

“See  here,  gentlemen - ”  began  the  thief,  pleadingly. 

W  by,  we  had  almost  forgotten  you,  mv  dear  fellow,” 
\\ aliens  cried,  mockingly,  “’lou  must  have  a  beastly  bad 

idea  of  our  manners.  Let  him  up,  fellows,  and  invite  him 
to  be  seated.” 

The  thief  was  not  only  released,  but  even  ranked  to  his 
feet. 

tor  an  instant  the  prowler  looked  longingly  at  the  door, 
but  that  had  been  locked  a^ain. 
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Take  a  seat,"  begged  Watrous,  politely,  pushing  forward 

a  chair. 

I  With  a  groan  the  thief  dropped  into  the  chair. 

1  See  here,  } oung  gentlemen,"  lie  began  once  more  with 
.  his*  appeal,  1  know  things  look  bad  against  me.” 

A  ery  bad,  W  atrous  admitted,  grimly. 

‘‘But  it  was  a  joke.” 

f  ‘  “Take  my  advice,”  ventured  Watrous,  “and  never  play 
jokes  on  college  men.  They  haven’t  any  sense  of  humor.” 

“But  I  hope  you’re  not  going  to  get  me  into  a  scrape 
over  this?”  pleaded  the  wretch. 

;  “Why,  it’s  nothing  like  a  scrape  to  walk  down  to  court 
and  tell  the  joke  to  a  judge,  is  it?”  demanded  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  president. 

“Oh,  you’re  not  going  to  have  me  arrested!  Not  that, 
gentlemen !” 

“That  was  our  idea  of  the  way  to  play  a  joke,”  Watrous 
admitted.  “However,  my  dear  fellow,  it’s  of  very  little 
use  to  palaver  with  us.  We  haven't  anything  much  to  do 

■  with  settling  your  fate.  That’s  up  to  Manley,  first  of 

all.” 

“Manley !” 

“Yesv  We’re  just  acting  as  his  helpers,  you  know — sort 
of  serving  in  his  absence.  But  cheer  up!  Manley’ll  be 
here  in  a  few  moments.” 

A  prediction  that  was  almost  immediately  borne  out,  for 
Frank,  Hal,  Joe  and  Tod  were  soon  at  the  door,  hammer¬ 
ing  for  admittance. 

Their  run  had  been  a  ruse — intended  to  show  anyone 
who  might  be  watching  that  they  were  out  and  would  be 
away  for  some  time. 

And  Jackets,  in  Frank’s  room,  almost  from  daylight,  had 
been  left  behind  to  secure  any  intruder  who  might  come. 

For  that  the  thief  would  make  another  visit,  for  some 
purpose,  had  been  our  hero’s  reading  of  the  scene  he  had 
witnessed  between  Eastman  and  this  fellow. 

Now,  Manley  looked  grimly  enough  at  the  dismayed 
wretch,  •  while  Jackets  gleefully  related  how  the  capture 
had  been  made. 

“Caught,  and  with  more  goods?”  demanded  Manley, 
glaring  at  the  thief.  “So  !  It  was  nothing  for  you  to  ruin 
the  reputations  of  a  few  new  college  men?” 

“I — I’ve  got  to  tkrow  myself  on  your  mercy,”  faltered 
the  prisoner. 

“Yes,  we’re  likely  to  show  you  a  lot  of  that,”  Frank 
retorted,  “after  the  way  you’ve  worked  to  ruin  us.” 

Hal  looked  at  Watrous,  who  understood  and  turned  to 
his  classmates. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  class  president,  “you  understood, 
of  course,  that  you  came  only  to  give  such  help  as  might 
be  needed.  Manley  and  Spofford  thank  you  heartily.  And 
now  they  would  be  glad  to  have  all  leave  except  Bradley 
and  myself.  That  was  understood,  you  know.” 

Nodding,  and  pausing  only  to  congratulate  the  new 
fre-dirnen  on  their  escape  from  trouble,  the  fellows  filed 
out  of  the  room. 

Frank  turned  again  to  study  the  face  of  the  captured 

Mr  retch. 


ou  re  the  thief,  of  course,  who  has  been  doing  all  the 
stealing  here  in  Pierson.” 

“I  guess  you'll  have  to  pr/ve  that,”  retorted  the  fellow, 
defiantly. 

“Then  you  won’t  admit  it?” 

“Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  talk  my¬ 
self  into  State  Prison?” 

“Oh,  well,”  returned  Manley,  indifferently,  “it  won’t  be 
necessary  for  you  to  do  any  talking,  unless  you  want  to. 
We’ve  got  you  foul  enough,  anyway.” 

“Oh,  you  think  you  have,  eh?”  sneered  the  prisoner. 

“Y"es;  if  you  don’t  want  to  talk  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference.  We’ve  got  another  man  on  our  list  who’ll  do 
all  the  talking.” 

“Do  1  know  him?” 

“Ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Eastman?”  our  hero  in¬ 
quired. 

“Who’s  Eastman,  and  what  about  him?”  the  captive 
demanded,  innocently. 

“  Why,  he’s  the  chap  who  paid  you  the  money  last  night, 
isn’t  he?” 

This  time  a  cry  was  the  answer.  The  wretch  began  to 
shake. 

’  Yet  he  pulled  himself  together,  saying  slowly: 

“I — I  don’t  know — anything  about  the  man  you  men¬ 
tion.” 

“Think  again!” 

“I  tell  you  I  don’t  know  him!” 

“And  you  don’t  know  that  he  hired  you  to  play  a  dirty 
trick  on  us?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  anybody,”  insisted  the 
captive,  now  speaking  boldly.  “See  here,  young  gentle¬ 
men,  you  might  just  as  well  give  up  trying  to  make  me 
talk.  I’ve  nothing  to  say  about  myself  or  anyone  else.” 

If  the  captive  maintained  this  stand,  then  Frank  feared 
that  he  would  lose  his  only  chance  of  hitting  Eastman  as 
he  should  be  hit. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DRAWING  BLOOD. 

From  his  hip  pocket  Manley  drew  out  the  pair  of  hand¬ 
cuffs. 

“Do  you  remember  sneaking  down  the  corridor  yesterday 
evening  and  hanging  these  on  our  knob?”  demanded  the 
young  freshman. 

The  prisoner  looked  at  the  things  slirinkingly. 

“They’d  feel  a  trifle  cold  and  nasty  on  your  wrists,” 
hinted  Manley,  dangling  the  handcuffs  before  the  fellow’s 
eyes.  “But  if  you  attempt  to  balk  me  any  more,  then  on 
these  things  go,  and  off  you  march  to  the  place  where  the 
police  keep  such  people  as  you.  Your  last  chance!  Will 
you  talk?” 

The  handcuffs  dangled  before  the  fellow’s  face. 

lie  was  shaking  from  hedd  to  foot. 

“Since  you  won’t  talk,  then  on  they  go!”  murmured 
Frank,  unlocking  the  steel  wristlets. 

“Put  ’em  away.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  the  things!” 

“Then  you’ll  talk?” 
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“I — I - ” 

Frank  jangled  the  handcuffs  once  more. 

His  forehead  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  Walters  picked  up  a 
pen,  writing  with  fingers  that  trembled. 

Watrous  and  Bradley  instantly  signed  their  names  as 


“Yes.” 

“You’ll  tell  the  truth ?” 

“Yes” 

“The  whole  and  exact  truth?” 

“  Yre-es !” 

“Good!”  And  Manley  tossed  the  handcuffs  over  onto 
his  desk.  “Now,  then,  what's  your  name?  Your  trade 
name,  of  course,  l  mean?” 

“Walters.” 

“Now,  then,  Walters,  you  admit,  freely,  that  Eastman 
hired  you  to  do  this  dirty  work?” 

Walters  hesitated,  looked  sullenly  at  the  floor,  but  saw 
Manley  reach  out  one  hand  toward  the  steel  wristlets. 

“  Yes,  Eastman  paid  me  to  do  this  work.” 

“ How  did  Eastman  come  to  know  a  fellow  of  your  kind?” 
broke  in  Watrous,  curiously. 

“I  guess  it  can’t  do  any  hurt  to  tell.  Eastman  caught 
me  in  his  room  over  at  Hutch.  I’d  been  to  two  other 
rooms  before  I  got  in  there.  Eastman  was  going  to  raise 
a  row  and  turn  me  over.  Then  he  got  an  idea,  and  talked 
it  over  with  me.” 

“What  was  his„idea?”  Frank  insisted. 

“He  wanted  to  drive  you  and  your  friends  away  from 
Yale.” 

“Oh,  that  was  all !” 

“So  Eastman  made  me  put  back  the  things  I  had  taken 
from  the  other  rooms  at  Hutch.  Then  he  told  me  to  come 
over  here  and  clean  out  some  rooms  in  Pierson.” 

“  Which  you  did  ?” 

“Yes;  of  course.” 

“Were  you  in  here  yesterday,  placing  the  stolen  truck 
here,  wdien  I  caught  you  ?” 

“That  was  the  time.” 

“And  then  later  you  slipped  in  and  left  those  handcuffs 
on  my  doorknob?” 

“That’s  it.” 

“Then,  last  night,  you  met  Eastman  in  that  joint  to 
get  your  pay  for  your  work.  And  he  ordered  you  to  come 
here  again  to-day  and  do  the  same  trick  over  again?” 

“Did  Eastman  tell  you  that?”  broke  in  Walters,  looking 
up  curiously. 

“No;  but  we  saw  the  money  passed  last  night.” 

“You - ” 

“There  were  witnesses  enough,”  clicked  Frank.  “And 
now,  Friend  Walters,  Mr.  Watrous,  here,  is  going  to  draw 
up  a  written  statement  of  what  you’ve  told  us*  and  you’re 
going  to  sign  it.” 

Walters  leaped  to  his  feet,  pale  and  choking. 

“I - 1  won’t  sign  anything  of  the  sort,”  he  gasped. 

“Then  you'll  wish  you  had — that’s  all!” 

But  Watrous,  ignoring  the  refusal,  had  stepped  into 
the  next  room,  seated  himself  at  Hal’s  desk,  and  began  to 
write. 

The  others  waited  in  grim  silence  until  the  writing  was 
finished. 

Then  Watrous  came  out,  read  the  document  aloud  to 
Walters,  and  added: 

“Go  over  to  that  desk  there  and  sign!” 


witnesses. 

“In  return  for  your  telling  the  truth,”  announced  Wat¬ 
rous,  “we’re  going  to  turn  you  loose,  Walters,  on  condition 
that  you  turn  over  all  the  stuff  you've  stolen  in  Pierson, 
and  on  the  further  condition  that  you  leave  New  Haven, 
and  keep  away.  But  if  you  ever  come  back  to  New  Haven 
this  paper  will  be  enough  to  clap  you  into  the  place  where 
you  ought  to  live.” 

Tod  went  out  after  four  of  the  freshmen  who  had  left 
the  room  a  little  while  before. 

These  went  out,  with  Walters  in  their  charge,  on  the 
errand  of  getting  and  bringing  back  the  stolen  articles  that 
were  still  missing. 

Then  a  messenger  was  sent  hot-foot  to  “Hutch”  with  a 
note  addressed  to  Eastman. 

Whatever  there  was  in  that  note,  the  big  sophomore  was 
at  Manley’s  door  twenty  minutes  later. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  know  you  were  having  a  party,”  cried 
Eastman,  drawing  back  in  dismay  when  he  saw  the  seven 
young  men  in  the  room. 

“Come  right  in,”  Frank  insisted,  smiling,  mockingly. 
“It’s  a  party  arranged  in  your  honor.  Your  friend — the 
fellow  you  paid  the  money  to  last  night — enjoyed  himself 
immensely.  Now  it’s  your  turn.  Come  right  in !” 

At  mention  of  the  meeting  of  the  night  before  Eastman 
had  paled. 

Now,  however,  he  pulled  himself  together,  putting  on  a 
fairly  bold  front  as  he  stepped  into  the  room. 

“Your  note,  Watrous,”  began  the  sophomore,  “urged  me 
to  meet  you  at  once  at  Manley’s  room  on  a  matter  that  con¬ 
cerned  the  length  of  my  stay  at  Yale.” 

“I  thought  that  was  to  the  point  enough,”  retorted  the 
freshman  president,  coolly. 

“It  was  an  impudent  note — that’s  what  it  was!”  retorted 
Eastman,  stiffly.  “But  as  you  are  president  of  your  class, 
I  thought  it  better  to  come  over  and  call  you  down,  rather 
than  merely  throw  the  note  in  my  waste  basket !” 

“It’s  a  very  good  thing  that  you  c*me,  though,”  sneered 
Watrous.  “For,  if  you  hadn’t  come,  we  might  have  made 
use  of  another  note  that  we  have.” 

“Another  note?”  raged  the  soph. 

“Yes;  signed  by  a  friend  of  vours.” 

“His  name!” 

“Name,  Walters;  occupation,  dormitory  thief,”  Watrous 
went  on,  calmly. 

Eastman  staggered,  for  an  instant,  as  if  the  blow  had 
landed  between  his  eyes.  Then: 

“I  have  no  friend  named  Walters,”  he  roared. 

“Then  why  did  you  meet  him  in  a  tough  saloon,  last 
night?”  broke  in  Manley. 

“I  didn’t!” 

“'Ses  you  did!  And  why  did  you  pass  Walters  a  wad 
of  money  under  the  table?” 
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What  are  you  trying  to  bluff  me  into  saying?”  de¬ 
manded  Eastman,  stilffy. 

‘•Oh,  we  are  just  recalling  a  little  meeting  at  which,  as 
it  happened,  we  looked  on  last  night.” 

“Who  claims  to  have  seen  such  a  meeting?”  demanded 
Eastman,  looking  sharply  into  Manley’s  eyes.  “You  four 
freshmen  who  are  under  pretty  tough  suspicion?” 

“We  four  were  looking  on,  smiled  Frank.  “There  was  one 
other  witness,  too.  Thayer,  of  the  senior  class.” 

“Whats  that?”  cried  the  soph,  his  face  wretchedly  pale 
now,  and  his  eyes  staring. 

“And  now,”  continued  Watrous,  taking  up  the  thread 
once  more,  “we  happen  to  have,  Eastman,  the  written  con¬ 
fession  of  your  tool,  Walters,  in  which  he  tells  the  whole 
story  of  how  you  caught  him  stealing  in  Hutch,  and  sent 
him  over  here  to  do  the  trick,  instead,  and  also  to  ruin 
Manley  and  his  friends !” 

“What  do  you  fellows  mean  to  do?”  he  whispered,  his 
lips  ashen  gray. 

“You  know  what  the  faculty’ll  do,  if  we  turn  this  evi¬ 
dence  over,”  hinted  Watrous. 

“I— -I  suppose  I  do,”  nodded  Eastman,  his  face  now 
showing  a  sickly  lead  color. 

“See  here,  fellows,”  he  quivered,  “I  may  have  been  a 
skunk.  I  suppose  perhaps  I  was.  But  if  you  freshmen 
push  this  thing  through  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you’ll  be 
a  good  deal  worse  than  skunks !” 

“Yes ?  Worse  than  you?”  Watrous  tantalized. 

“In  the  first  place,”  Eastman  continued,  wretchedly,  “I 
suppose  you  fellows  know  that  my  present  standing  with 
the  faculty  wouldn’t  make  even  a.  small  scrape  really  safe. 
This  row  would  put  me  out  of  Yale.  Then  my  father’d 
turn  on  me  and  kick  me  out  of  the  family.  That  wouldn’t 
amount  to  so  much,  perhaps - ” 

“Rather  a  relief  to  your  family,  1  should  say,”  hinted 
Watrous,  sarcastically. 

“But  the  real  sufferer,”  went  on  the  sophomore,  desper¬ 
ately,  “would  be  my  mother !” 

“A  skunk  always  does  try  to  hide  behind  a  woman’s  skirts 
when  he  gets  in  trouble,”  vented  Joe. 

Eastman  flushed  a  trifle  over  his  pallor,  but  he  went  on, 
his  voice  shaking : 

“  I  know  just  what  you  fellows  think  of  me  for  bringing 
in  my  mother’s  name;  but  I’ll  tell  you  the  honest  truth. 
She’s  so  far  gone  with  heart  disease  that  the  first  word 
of  such  news  will  knock  her  over.  You  may  hurt  me  a 
little,  but  you’ll  kill  my  mother!” 

For  a  few  moments  the  freshmen  stared  at  the  pleader 
with  contempt  written  in  their  faces. 

For  they  felt  that  a  fellow  who  would  stoop  to  the  tricks 
of  which  Eastman  had  been  guilty  would  not  stop  at  such 
a  simple  thing  as  barefaced  lying. 

“He’s  a  mucker  to  the  backbone!”  Watrous  muttered 
to  Manley.  “He  can  never  be  anything  else  but  a  mucker !” 

A  Eastman  -tared  from  face  to  face,  reading  the  effect 
♦f  bis  appeal,  bi-  faee  became  haggard  indeed. 

There  was  a  desperate  look  in  bis  eyes. 


“Oh,  well,”  he  muttered,  sinking  back  to  his  seat  on  the 
sofa. 

Then  great,  silei  .t  sobs  shook  his  frame. 

There  was  something  too  genuine  in  it  all  for  the  fresh¬ 
men  to  doubt  utterly  any  longer. 

There  is  some  geo1  in  every  human  being.  Eastman’s 
soft  spot  was  nc  .  ..sic  hare  -his  mother. 

It  was  Manley  who  was  first  re  „.uswer  the  “mucker.” 

“Eastman,”  h:  suggested,  “I  guess,  we  can  arrange  to 
keep  this  disgraceful  thing  quiet — on  one  condition.” 

“And  what  is  that?”  cried  the  sophomore,  tremulously. 

“You  must  write  a  clear,  exact  statement  of  your  part 
in  this  affair,  and  sign  it.” 

“For  what  purpose — what  use?”  choked  Eastman. 

“It  will  never  be  used  unless  you  make  it  necessary.  Your 
statement  I  will  file  away  and  lock  up  with  the  confession 
of  YAalters.  Your  confession  will  never  be  shown  to  any- 
on  unless  you  attack  some  of  us  again.  But,  after  your 
sh  :  oful  conduct  we  must  have  some  guarantee  of  your 
fi  ..re  good  behavior.” 

‘I — I  can’t  sign  any  such  statement,”  faltered  the 
'mucker.” 

“Then,”  broke  in  Watrous,  incisively,  “I  shall  publish 
I  your  scoundrelly  conduct  to  the  freshman  class.” 

“No,  no!”  begged  Eastman,  rising.  “Give  me  pen  and 
paper.  I’ll  write  and  sign.” 

“Make  it  a  full  and  precise  statement,  then,”  commanded 
the  freshman  class  president, 

Eastman  went  in  and  seated  himself  at  Hal’s  desk. 

After  a  while  the  document  was  ready. 

Watrous  read  it  aloud  to  the  others. 

“That  covers  all  the  points,”  nodded  Manley. 

Watrous  and  Bradley  signed  as  witnesses  to  Eastman’s 
signature. 

“And  now,  remember  what  you  have  promised,  gentle¬ 
men,”  insisted  the  “mucker.”  “There  is  to  be  no  pub¬ 
licity.  I  am  not  to  have  this  story  thrown  at  me  around 
Yale.” 

“All  present  give  you  their  pledge  of  silence,”  Watrous 
replied.  “That  pledge  will  be  kept  as  long  as  you  behave 
yourself  as  you  should  toward  those  whom  you  tried  to 
wrong.  That  is  all,  Eastman.” 

“Just  one  minute,  please,”  Frank  interposed.  “East¬ 
man,  I  want  to  know  whatever  drove  you  to  try  to  perse¬ 
cute  us.” 

“Do  you  remember  the  night  in  the  chop  suey  joint?” 
asked  the  soph.  “When  that  fellow” — pointing  to  Joe — 
“tried  to  break  my  nose?” 

“That  was  after  you  had  brought  it  on  yourself,”  Joe 
answered,  hotheadedly. 

“From  my  viewpoint,”  retorted  the  soph,  “you  were  only 
freshmen.  And  you,  Manley,  brought  a  lot  of  joshing  on 
me  by  your  performance  in  the  gym.  So  I  wanted  to 
drive  the  whole  caboodle  of  you  away.” 

“I  guess  that’s  all  wo  wanted  to  ask  you,”  Manley  added, 
coldly. 

There  was  chilling, •absolute  silence  as  Eastman  moved 
to  the  door. 
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He  closed  it  from  the  outside,  and  then  Manley  threw 
his  arms  around  Winston. 

“Jackets,  you  brick,  you  made  it  passible  for  us  to  get 
out  of  this  fearful  fix!”  cried  our  hero. 

“1  only  acted  under  orders,”  retorted  Winston.  “But 
I'm  a  whole  lot  glad  that  1  was  able  \c  help.” 

In  much  less  than  an  hour  P  .  ie\<  i  :0  raveled  through 
Pierson  that  Manley  am  .ns  friends  were  completely  ex¬ 
onerated  from  the  fearful  suspicion  that  had  been  pointed 
at  them. 

Moreover,  the  freshmen  whose  rooms  had  been  robbed 
were  made  joyous  by  the  prompt  recovery  of  their  prop¬ 
erty. 

This  accomplished,  Walters  left  New  Haven,  and  was 
not  again  seen  there. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  prosecute  him.  without 
making  public  the  whole  story  about  Eastman,  and  a  prom¬ 
ise — even  to  a  “mucker” — must  be  kept. 

During  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  Manley  and  his  frie::  is 
were  kept  busy  receiving  calls  from  freshmen  who  came 
in  to  shake  hands  and  congratulate  them. 

And  at  Commons  that  day,  at  luncheon,  there  was  as 
much  of  a  demonstration  as  freshmeh — who  are  obliged  to 
keep  in  the  background — could  venture  to  make. 

At  least  a  score  of  the  best-known  members  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  stopped  at  one  of  the  tables  long  enough  to  shake 
hands  with  Manley  and  his  pals. 

That  was  sufficient  proof  to  the  other  students  that  any 
stories  that  had  .been  circulated  about  the  Woodstock  boys 
and  the  Bradford  boys  were  now  known  to  be  without  foun¬ 
dation. 

In  the  evening  Frank  marched  his  four  friends  up  to 
the  new  Dunstan  home. 

Grace  Scott,  Hal's  sweetheart,  was  at  the  house. 

“I  wonder  if  Fannie  will  ever  get  down  this  way?” 
sighed  Joe,  to  himself.  “No,  I  don’t  wonder,  either.  She 
said  she'd  find  an  excuse  to  be  in  New  Haven,  so  I  know 
well  enough  that  she  will.’? 

“My  girl  has  promised  to  get  down  this  way  as  often 
as  possible,”  Tod  was  thinking  to  himself. 

While  Jackets’  thought  was: 

“I  suppose,  one  of  these  days,  I  shall  feel  old  enough 
to  have  a - ” 

Then  he  smiled  to  himself. 

“Do  you  find  college  life  all  pleasure?”  asked  Kitty,  as 
soon  as  she  found  a.  chance  to  talk  with  Frank  by  himself. 

“Well,  I  hope  to,  from  now  on.” 

“What  does  that  mean?”  she  asked,  curiously,  for  some¬ 
thing  in  his  tone  struck  her  oddly. 

Then  Frank  gave  her  a  brief  account  of  his  trouble,  with 
all  names  of  offenders  omitted. 

“I  didn’t  know  there  were  such  people  at  college,”  Kitty 
observed. 

“Oh,  this  chap  is  the  only  one  of  his  kind  at  Yale,” 
Frank  exclaimed,  loyally. 

Then  Kitty,  smiling,  told  Frank  about  her  father's  as¬ 
tonishment  at  finding  him  in  New  Haven.  * 


“He  knows  well  enough,  now,  why  I  favored  hits  moving 
to  New  Haven,”  laughed  Kitty. 

“  What  did  he  say,  dear  ?” 

“Oh,  it  was  more  what  Dad  didn't  say  that  enlightened 
me,”  she  laughed.  “But  he’s  been  doing  a  lot  of  quiet 
thinking  ever  since.” 

“He  told  me  he  was  planning  to  take  you  abroad  to  live,” 

suggested  Manley. 

“Did  lie?  Then  that  was  only  a  tease,  for  papa  is  over¬ 
run  with  the  amount  of  work  he  finds  in  his  new  under¬ 
taking.  I  doubt  if  he  will  get  away  even  for  a  summer 
vacation.” 

“Do  you  like  living  in  this  town,  Kit?” 

‘^Of  course,”  she  answered,  demurely.  “Doesn't  the 
town  hold  Yale?” 

“But  are  you  going  to  enjoy  yourself  here?” 

“That  depends,  I  suppose.” 

“Upon  what?” 

“  Why,  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  yourself,  you  great 
stupid,”  she  laughed.  “Don't  take  to  sending  notes  or  tele¬ 
phoning  to  the  effect  that  you  couldn't  get  here  on  account 
of  the  other  things  you  had  to  do.” 

“I  won't,”  he  promised. 

“Is  study  really  going  to  take  up  such  an  awful  lot  of 
your  time?”  she  asked,  anxiously. 

“Why,  of  course,  Kit,  I’ve  got  to  get  the  most  that  I 
can  out  of  college.  But  study  is  so  natural  for  me  that 
I  shan’t  have  to  grind  as  hard  as  man}'-  of  the  fellows  do.” 

“Then  you’ll  be  able  to  run  up  here  often,  dear?” 

“I’ll  do  that,  even  if  I  have  to  sit  up  late  with  the  books 
afterward.” 

“Young  gentlemen,”  said  John  Dunstan.  when  he  came 
iu  to  bid  them  good  night,  “when  you  get  away  at  college 
it  isn’t  good  for  you  to  get  wholly  away  from  social  life. 
So  I  trust  you  will  look  upon  our  home  as  the  house  of 
your  friends !”  • 

THE  END. 


It  is  a  hard  row,  indeed,  that  the  new  freshman  has  to 
travel.  He  has  many  natural  enemies,  even  among  sopho¬ 
mores  who  are  anything  but  “muckers."  Another  rousing 
story  of  the  troubles  of  freshmen  will  be  printed  in  No.  26 
of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  out  next  week.  This  great 
storv  of  Yale  and  of  athletics  will  ho  printed  under  the 
title:  “FRANK  MANLEY’S  FRESHMAN  GRIT:  OR. 
BEATING  OUT  A  SOPHOMORE  BULLY.”  It's  a  stir¬ 
ring  story  of  lively  Yale! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  All  hack  numbers  of  this  weeklv 
aie  always  iu  print.  II  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  anv 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  bv 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER.  21  UNION 
SQT  ARE.  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  eopie- 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  “  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  57. 


“Do  you  see  that  fellow  over  there?”  asked  a  brother 
physical  trainer,  as  I  stepped  into  his  gymnasium. 

$Y es;  what’s* the  matter  with  him?” 

“You  see  what  he’s  doing?” 

“Yes;  turning  handsprings.” 

“That’s  all  he  ever  does,”  uttered  my  professional  broth¬ 
er,  in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust.  “He  comes  here  night  after 
night,  and  generally  spends  an  hour  on  the  floor,  but  he 
never  does  a  thing  but  turn  handsprings.” 

Now,  that  is  a  very  general  form  of  trouble  that  physical 
directors  have  to  contend  with. 

The  young  gymnast  finds  that  he  excels  at  some  particu¬ 
lar  feat  and  after  that  it  is  hard  to  get  him  to  do  anv- 
I  thing  else. 

Y  bile  in  the  Tale  gym  recently,  I  looked  about  me,  and 
found  that  the  trouble  had  crept  in  among  several  of  the 
young  men,  even  in  a  place  where  physical  training  is  fol¬ 
lowed  as  much  as  an  exact  science  as  it  is  at  old  Eli. 

Don’t  go  in  for  just  one  or  two  forms  of  exercise  and 
stick  to  them  all  the  time. 

One  of  the  vital  needs  of  exercise  is  that  the  “work” 
should  be  varied  a  good  deal  from  day  to  day. 

lou  all  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  different  sets 
of  muscles  in  }mur  bodies. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  each  set  of  muscles 
is  intended  for  more  than  one  kind  of  work? 

When  you  devote  all  your  attention  to  one  kind  of  exer¬ 
cise  you  put  your  muscles  out  of  the  w&y  of  doing  other 
kinds  of  tasks  for  which  they  are  intended.  % 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  get  on  the  horizontal  bar 
regularly,  and  to  go  in  as  strongly  as  you  can  for  “chin¬ 
ning.” 

This  exercise  is  one  of  the  quickest  builders  of  the  arm 
muscles  that  I  know  of. 

Yet  it  would  he  utter  folly  to  do  nothing  else  but  “chin¬ 
ning”  during  your  exercise  hour. 

If  you  were  to  “chin”  for  an  hour  a  day  for  a  hundred 
year-,  it  wouldn’t  increase  your  striking  power  in  the  least, 
for  eh  inning  doesn’t  develop  the  muscle  on  the  under  side 
of  the  arm  that  is  used  in  striking. 

So  the  youngster  who  wants  to  develop  his  arms  properly 


must  “chin”  a  part  of  the  time  and  strike  at  the  punching 
bag  some  more  of  the  time. 

Yet,  even  if  you  intend  to  be  a  boxer,  it  wouldn't  be 
enough  for  you  to  take  simply  these  two  kinds  of  arm  ex¬ 
ercise.  4 

A  boxer  must  use  his  legs  a  great  deal  in  what  is  known 
as  “leg  work.” 

Now,  the  best  kinds  of  exercise  for  the  legs  consist  of 
running  and  jumping.  I 

No  man  can  call  himself  an  athlete  who  hasn’t  a  strong 
back — so  here  are  some  more  forms  of  exercise  for  which 
the  young  athlete  must  look  out. 

Bending,  rowing  and  swimming  are  some  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  that  are  needed  for  building  up  the  right  kind  of  a 
back.  v 

If  you  are  going  to  be  healthy  and  full  of  endurance, 
you  must  digest  your  food  properly. 

But  you  really  can’t  do  this  unless  yon  have  some  splen¬ 
didly  developed  muscles  around  the  waist  line.  This  need 
calls  for  still  more  exercises. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  through  the  list,  but  I  guess  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  any  bright  boy  that  it  isn't 
enough  to  have  one  pet  exercise,  or  even  to  devote  one's 
self  to  three  or  four  particular  exercises. 

When  you  go  in  for  athletics,  go  in  for  a  great  variety. 
It’s  the  only  way  to  develop  a  physique  really  worth  hav¬ 
ing. 

Distance  running  is  the  best  single  exercise  there  is,  but 
it  isn’t  enough  b}^  itself. 

Recently  I  was  invited  over  to  see  the  outdoor  work  of 
a  newly  organized  athletic  club. 

When  I  got  there  I  found  that  the  club  was  only  a.  run¬ 
ning  club,  and  that  the  members  didn’t  go  in  for  another 
blessed  form  of  athletic  work. 

Those  fellows  were  decidedly  on  the  wrong  track.  I  told 
them  so,  and  tried  to  explain  my  meaning.  I  don’t  know, 
now,  whether  they  really  saw  the  point.  I  hope  you  will 
do  better. 

A  boy  with  one  exercise  is  like  a  man  with  one  idea — a 
bore  to- himself  and  others! 

Here  is  just  a  sketchy  idea  of  what  a  good  day  of  ath¬ 
letic  work  may  consist  of: 

In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  fifteen  minutes  de¬ 
voted  to  deep  breathing,  dumb-bells  and  bag  punching. 
Then  a  jogging  run  of  five  miles,  or  as  much  of  that  dis¬ 
tance  as  you  can  go.  After  that,  a  bath. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  an  hour  devoted  to 
Indian  clubs,  horizontal  bar,  jumping,  trapeze  and  boxing, 
or  wrestling. 

This  will  give  you  a  good  program  for  the  day — one  that 
will  do  wonders  toward  putting  you  in  condition  and  keep¬ 
ing  you  there. 

But  on  the  next  day  some  of  these  details  should  be 
varied. 

Variety  in  exercise  has  a  double  purpose  to  serve. 

It  saves  you  from  monotony — fatigue  of  the  mind — and 
il  also  helps  wonderfully  to  keep  the  body  from,  becoming 
tired. 
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NOTICE.— Writ®  letters  for  tKis  pege'  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  peeper  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  givjn,  as  "Frank  Ma.nley's  Weekly" 
Is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  **  Physical  Director/'  No.  24  Union  Square,  Now  York. 


St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Nov.  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly.  Will  you  please  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions?  I  am  14  years  of  age;  height,  5  feet  6 
inches;  shoulders,  15  inches;  neck,  14%  inches; 
chest,  normal  36  inches,  expanded  40  inches; 
thighs,  22  inches;  knee,  16  Inches;  calves,  15 
inches;  forearm,  10%  inches;  wrist,  7  inches; 
elbow,  10  inches;  upper  arm,  9  inches;  ankles,  10 
inches;  (1)  Would  I  make  a  boxer?  (2)  What 
training  would  I  have  to  undergo?  (3)  What  is 
the  proper  diet  for  one  in  training? 

Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  Reeves. 

(1)  I  believe  you  would  make  a  good  boxer,  but 
am  sorry  you  didn’t  state  weight.  (2)  Such  gen¬ 
eral  training  as  you  will  find  described  in  first 
fifteen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  and 
instruction  in  boxing  by  a  really  good  teacher. 
(3)  See  Talks  33,  34  and  35. 

Merrill,  Wis.,  Oct.  31,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  write  you  to  see  what  I  should  do  to  in¬ 
crease  my  weight.  I  am  12  years  6  months  old; 
weight,  72  pounds;  height  4  feet  9  inches.  I  am 
tall  and  thin.  What  can  I  do  to  get  fleshier? 
I  am  a  steady  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 
Hoping  to  see  the  answer  in  your  weekly,  I  re¬ 
main, 

A  constant  reader, 

James  L.  Scott. 

You  are  up  to  the  average  of  weight  at  your 
age  and  height,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  de¬ 
vote  all  your  training  thought  to  chest  expan¬ 
sion  and  the  development  of  your  muscles.  Fol¬ 
low  the  training  described  in  the  first  fifteen 
numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  19Q5. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  begun  reading  your  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  and  think  they  are  great.  Here  in 
Rochester  there  is  no  room  to  do  much  in  the 
athletic  line  like  Frank  Manley  does.  I  am  12 
years  5  months  old;  weight,  80  pounds;  height, 
4  feet  4  inches;  chest,  normal  26  inches,  ex¬ 
panded,  28  inches;  neck,  11  inches;  biceps,  9 
inches;  forearm,  8%  Inches;  wrists,  5%  inches; 
right  thigh,  18%  inches;  left  thigh,  19  inches; 
calves,  12  Inches.  (1)  How  am  I  in  general?  (2) 
What  time  should  I  go  to  bed?  (3)  What  time 
should  I  get  up?  (4)  How  can  I  grow  tall? 

Yours  very  truly, 

A  Beginner. 

(1)  Satisfactory.  (2)  8.30  p.  m.  (3)  6  a.  m. 
(4)  By  keeping  at  physical  training. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  the  numbers  of  Frank  Man¬ 
ley's  Weekly  published,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
best  weekly  out.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  Here  are  my  exact  measurements 
when  i’  am  stripped:  I  am  13  years  8%  months 
old;  height,  5  feet  %  inch;  weight,  104  pounds; 
neck.  12%  Inches;  shoulders,  14%  Inches;  chest, 
normal  30%  Inches,  expanded  34  inches;  biceps, 
9%  Inches,  flexed  10%  Inches;  forearm,  9  Inches, 
flexed  10  Inches;  left  wrist.  6  Inches,  right  5% 
Inches;  hips,  28%  Inches;  waist,  27%  Inches;  left 
thigh  18%  Inches,  right  17%  Inches;  calves,  13% 
Inches;  ankles,  9%  inches.  Here  are  some  of  my 
reoords:  Running  broad  Jump.  14  feet;  standing 
jump,  8  feet  2  Inches;  high  Jump,  4  feet.  Run¬ 
ning  record:  100  yards  In  12  seconds.  I  can  run 
one  mile  at  a  dog  trot.  ( 1 )  How  are  my  meas¬ 
urements  compared  with  other  boys  of  my  age? 
M2)  What  are  my  strong  and  weak  points?  (3) 


How  can  I  keep  from  getting  muscle-bound? 
(4)  How  can  I  cure  sore  arms?  (5)  I  can  put  the 
12-pound  shot  24  feet.  How  is  this  for  my  age? 
(6)  Why  do  I  sleep  longer  than  other  boys  of  my 
age?  (7)  How  can  I  make  my  thighs  both  the 
same  size?  (8)  In  what  time  was  the  fastest  100 
yards  ever  run?  (9)  How  can  I  broaden  my 
shoulders?  I  remain, 

A  Reader  of  Your  Weekly. 

P.  S.—  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  thank  you 
in  advance.  Please  excuse  length  of  my  letter. 

(1)  Waist  too  large  and  chest  expansion  not 
quite  sufficient;  other  measurements  good.  (2) 
Records  good  at  your  age.  (3)  By  going  through 
a  lot  of  light,  speedy  exercise.  Muscle-binding 
comes  from  working  with  too  heavy  weights.  (4) 
Probably  you  are  using  too  heavy  weights.  (5) 
Very  good— but  don’t  do  too  much  of  it.  (6) 
Can’t  say.  (7)  By  giving  them  equal  amount  of 
work.  (8)  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  9  3-5 
seconds.  (9)  Horizontal  bar  and  punching-bag. 


November  6,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  of  the  numbers  of  your  most 
excellent  weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  a  few  questions.  My  measurements  are: 
Chest,  contracted  30%  inches,  normal  33  inches, 
expanded  36  inches;  waist,  29  inches;  thighs,  19 
inches;  calves,  12%  inches;  forearms,  10  inches; 
upper  arms,  right  normal  9%  inches,  flexed  11% 
inches;  left  normal  9%  inches,  flexed  10%  inches; 
neck,  12%  inches;  width  of  shoulders,  16  inches; 
height,  5  feet  9%  inches;  weight,  130  pounds; 
age,  16  years  5  months.  My  records  are:  100 
yards,  12  seconds;  220  yards,  27  seconds;  high 
jump,  4  feet  6  inches;  12-pound  shot,  26  feet;  8- 
pound  shot,  33  feet;  broad  jump,  standing  (heel- 
to-heel  measurement),  8  feet  6  inches;  running 
broad  jump,  13  feet  10  inches;  8-pound  hammer, 
85  feet.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
How  can  I  improve  my  weak  points?  (3)  How 
are  my  records?  (4)  In  what  number  of  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly  is  the  spit-ball  described? 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  advice,  I  am, 

An  Ardent  Admirer. 

(1)  Measurements  slender,  but  in  good  propor¬ 
tion.  With  an  abundance  of  outdoor  exercise 
these  measurements  will  improve  greatly  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  (2)  Just  keep  on  at  training. 
(3)  Records  good  at  your  age.  (4)  In  one  of  the 
earlier  baseball  stories. 


Dunn,  N.  C.,  Nov.  7|  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  was  looking  over  the  young  men’s  Vetters  in 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  and  saw  how  some  of 
the  young  men  had  gained  strength  and  become 
athletes  under  your  constant  care  In  your  stories 
of  training  in  the  back  of  Frank  Manley’s  Week¬ 
ly.  I  have  decided  to  take  your  advice  and  be¬ 
come  an  athlete  if  I  can.  I  write  this  to  see  if 
you  won’t  oblige  me  by  answering  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  on  my  condition.  My  age  is  13 
years  10  months;  weight,  105  pounds:  height,  5 
feet  5  Inches;  wrists,  6  inches;  calves,  12%  inches; 
chest,  normal  14  inches,  expanded  16  Inches.  My 
exercise  is  running,  boxing  and<  wrestling.  (1) 
How  is  my  weight?  (2)  Tell  my  weak  points. 
(3)  How  are  my  exercises?  Wishing  success  to 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 
William  J.  Thompson. 

P-  S. — I  am  subject  to  bad  headaches.  If  it  is 
In  your  power  please  tell  me  what  will  cure  it, 
as  I  have  taken  medicine  and  it  won’t  cure. 

(1)  Satisfactory.  (2)  Your  measurements  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very’  good,  but  you  have  measured 
your  chest  wrongly.  The  tape  passes  over  the 


chest  and  around -the  body  under  the  armpit*. 
(3)  You  do  not  describe  your  exercise*.  Head¬ 
aches  may  be  due  to  hasty  eating  of  food.  Chew 
all  food  to  fine  pulp  before  swallowing,  and 
drink  nothing  at  mealtimes.  Bleeping  with  a 
window  open  will  also  help  to  banl*h  the  head¬ 
aches. 


Holyoke,  Mass.,  Nov.  15.  1*#- 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  a  great  many  of  your  famous 
books  and  I  think  they  are  fine.  Long  life  to 
them.  I  would  like  you  to  answer  these  few 
questions  for  me.  I  am  16  years  •  montbB  old; 
height,  5  feet  7  Inches;  weight,  135  pounds;  neck. 
14  inches;  biceps,  10  irithes  contracted,  11  Inches 
expanded;  forearms,  left  10  inches  contracted, 
11  inches  expanded,  right  10%  Inches  contracted, 
11%  inches  expanded;  wrists,  7  inches;  chest, 
normal  33  inches,  expanded  36  inches;  waist,  28% 
inches;  thighs,  left  19  inches,  right  18%  inchefe; 
calves,  left  14  inches,  right  14%  inches;  ankles, 
9  inches.  Do  you  know  a  good  cure  for  pimples? 
I  have  a  few  on  my  chin.  They  stay  a  while 
and  then  go  away,  and  after  a  while  come  back 
again.  How  does  freckles  come  on  any  one' s 
face  and  hands?  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I 
remain, 

Yours  truly, 

A  Would-be  Healthy  Boy. 

P.  S.— I  hope  to  read  all  the  books  you  publish. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  measurements?  Do  I 
weigh  enough  for  my  size? 

Your  measurements  are  excellent  all  through. 
Pimples  are  caused  generally  by  greasy  and 
heating  food — fat  meats,  pastry,  candy,  etc. 
Freckles  I  cannot  account  for  satisfactorily. 
They  are  not  a  sign  of  poor  health,  but  are  gen¬ 
erally  found  on  sturdy  boys.  Your  weight  is 
f  just  right. 


Brooklyn,  Nov.  20,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  thirty-two  numbers  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly  and  eleven  of  the  Frank  Man¬ 
ley’s  Weekly  and  admire  them  very  much.  As  I 
see  that  you  give  friendly  advice,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  give  you  my  measurements. 
Stripped  I  stand  5  feet  5%  inches,  age  15  years, 
weight  125%  lbs.,  chest  normal  33  inches,  ex¬ 
panded  37  inches,  biceps  14%  inches,  wrists  S% 
inches,  neck  15  inches,  waist  32  inches,  ankles 
10  inches,  knees  16  inches,  calves  14%  inches. 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  Can  I  be¬ 
come  an  athlete?  (3)  What  are  my  weak  points, 
and  how  can  I  improve  them?  I  can  run  a 
mile  in  seven  minutes.  (4)  Is  that  good?  I  can 
chin  myself  twelve  times  without  stopping.  (5) 
Is  that  good,  and  if  not  how  many  times  should 
I  be  able  to  do?  Hoping  to  see  this  printed,  I 
thank  you  in  ad\’ance. 

F.  A.  K..  ”619.” 

(1)  Powerfully  built.  (2)  Assuredly.  (3)  Too 
much  waist-line  is  only  weak  point.  Train  it 
down.  (4  and  5)  Records  good  at  your  age. 


Union,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  many  of  your  weeklies,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  my 
friends.  For  one  year  now  we  have  a  club  and 
have  started  to  keep  all  of  Frank  Manley  s 
Weeklies  in  our  rooms,  where  they  are  read  by 
thirty-two  persons.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  know  how  to  get  rid  of  pimples,  and 
also  a  few  questions,  as  follows:  I  am  16  years 
old;  height,  5  feet  8  inches;  neck,  14%  inches; 
chest,  normal  32  inches,  expanded  34  Inches: 
waist,  26  inches:  forearm,  9%  inches;  wrist.  6% 
inches;  ankles,  9%  inches;  across  shoulders.  19 
inches.  I  like  running,  walking,  boxing,  all 
kinds  of  clean  sports.  I  have  run  for  the  five- 
mile  championship  of  this  town  and  won;  also 
play  end  on  football  team;  100  yards  In  12% 
seconds;  mile  in  4  minutes  42%  seconds.  Row 
am  I  built  for  an  athlete? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Pres,  of  Pal.  Rec  Club 

The  remedy  for  pimples  is  found  in  gre*t  care 
of  the  diet,  and  In  breathing  freely  of  pure  air, 
which  thus  carries  many  impurities  from  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.  All  greasy  and  heating 
foods  tend  toward  pimples.  Cannot  advise  as  t* 
your  measurements,  as  you  omit  weight.  The 
records. are  good.  I  wish  your  club  great  sthve**A 
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Wheeling.  W,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  wanting  to  know  for  a  long  time 
•n  what  day  is  Prank  Manley’s  birthday?  This 
is  the  question  1  am  going  to  ask  you:  When 
is  Frank  Manley’s  birthday?  We  want  to  cele¬ 
brate  it  in  our  club. 

Tours  truly. 

An  Ex-Captain. 


Frank  Manley  was  born  at  5.22  a.  m 
24,  1SSS. 


March 


Ludlow,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  your  books,  beginning  with 
No.  1.  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  I  was 
not  highly  pleased  with.  Being  a  constant 
reader,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
I  am  13  years  1  month  old;  weight.  86  pounds; 
chest,  normal  30  inches,  expanded  32  inches; 
right  biceps,  normal  7%  inches;  expanded  9 
inches;  left  biceps,  normal  7%  inches,  expanded 
S\  inches;  calves,  12  inches;  neck,  12  inches; 
height,  4  feet  8  inches. 

P.  S.— I  hope  Frank  has  a  bowling  alley  in  the 
new  club. 

You  are  very  well  built  indeed,  all  you  need 
being  a  little  more  chest  expansion. 

Dunn,  N.  C.,  Nov.  7,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  No.  8  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly.  I  have  read  other  books  on  athletics, 
but  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  cannot  be  beat.  I 
have  followed  your  advice  in  athletics,  and  I 
see  a  great  change,  for  I  am  growing  stronger 
every  day.  Two-thirds- of  the  boys  in  our  little 
town  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  and  say  it  is 
fine.  Please  answer  these  questions:  (1)  How 
are  my  measurements?  (2)  How  is  my  weight? 
(3)  How  is  my  exercise?  (4)  Tell  me  if  there  is 
any  other  exercise  I  ought  to  take.  Age,  14 
years  11  months;  height,  5  feet  4  inches;  weight, 
91  pounds;  waist,  27  inches;  calves,  12%  inches; 
neck,  13  inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  chest,  normal 
14  Inches,  expanded  16  inches;  across  shoulders, 
14  inches.  My  exercise  Is  running,  swimming, 
playing  ball  and  wrestling.  Have  I  a  very  good 
chance  of  becoming  an  athlete?  Please  define 
my  weak  points.  Hoping  to  see  my  letter  and 
your  answer  in  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I  re¬ 
main, 

Tours  truly, 

Herbert  Taylor. 

P-  S. — I  am  a  very  good  wrestler,  and  please 
tell  me  how  to  become  one  of  the  best. 

You  are  several  pounds  under  weight,  and 
your  waist  is  too  large.  Cannot  say  as  to  your 
chest,  as  you  have  measured  it  wrongly.  The 
tape  should  pass  over  the  chest  and  around  the 
body,  passing  under  the  armpits.  You  are  in 
good  health  and  can  easily  become  an  athlete  if 
you  and  your  friends  will  rig  up  the  home-made 
apparatus  described  in  the  first  fifteen  numbers 
of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  and  use  this  appa¬ 
ratus  as  directed  in  the  same. 


New  York,  Nov.  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I 
am  12  years  7  months  old;  height,  5  feet;  weight, 
90  pounds;  chest,  normal  29  inches,  expanded  30 
inchest;  wrists,  5%  Inches;  neck,  11%  inches.  I 
can  run  one-half  mile  in  4  minutes  28  seconds. 
(1>  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  How  can  I 
improve.  I  run  races  with’  boys  after  school. 
I  am  a  good  wrestler.  Wishing  you  success,  I 
remain, 

A  Reader. 

Chest  expansion  and  neck*  development  are 
needed.  General  outdoor  exercise  will  bring  you 
to  the  beat  possible  condition. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1905. 
Lear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  the  finest  library 
in  the  world,  I  now  avail  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  you  these  few  lines.  I  am  cap¬ 
tain  ot  a  club  of  young  fellows  (“Rough  and 
R«*dy")  and  we  Indulge  In  a^  athletic  sports. 
There  are  only  sixteen  In  our  club,  and  we  all 
your  library  as  being  a  necessity  In  it. 
Why,  oefore  it  came  out  we  were  Just  an  ordin¬ 
ary  >,i  youngsters  running  around.  Now, 

have  been  following  your  advice,  as  far 


as  possible,  1  think  we  have  developed  into  u 
pretty  good  set  of  athletes.  We  are  all  working 
fellows,  so  you  see  we  do  not  have  very  much 
time  for  athletic  sports.  Last  summer  we  played 
baseball  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  lost  only 
four  games  the  entire  season.  I  am  glad  that 
Captain  Tod  has  come  to  his  senses  nd  fully 
realizes  the  true  friendship  of  Frank  Manley. 
Having  written  so  much  already,  I  will  not 
bother  you  with  my  measurements,  but  in  the 
near  future  I  shall  send  them.  I  am  16  years 
old;  weight,  136  pounds;  height,  5  feet  7  inches. 
Hoping  that  this  will  receive  at  least  some  at¬ 
tention,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Reynolds. 

Your  height  and  weight  correspond  well  at 
your  age.  I  am  delighted  at  hearing  how  much 
benefit  you  have  received  from  this  weekly.  A 
few  years  of  boyhood  devoted  to  athletics  and 
health-getting  make  for  happiness  and  success 
all  through  life — for  what  can  you  accomplish 
in  life’s  battles  unless  you  have  nearly  perfect 
health? 


New  York,  Nov.  3,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  correctness  of  my 
measurements.  I  am  14,  nearly  15,  years  old; 
weight,  90  pounds;  height,  5  feet.  These  are  all 
the  measurements  I  can  Inform  you  of.  I  will 
say  in  regard  to  your  weekly  that  it  is  the  best 
weekly  of  athletics  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  have 
read  a  good  many  of  them.  Hoping  this  letter 
will  appear  in  your  “Letters  from  Readers,”  I 
am, 

An  admiring  friend, 

Henry  H.  John. 

P.  S.— Kindly  give  me  a  schedule,  I  work 
all  day  and  have  not  much  time  to  train. 

Height,  weight  and  age  correspond  well.  For 
training,  take  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  daily 
of  exercise  with  home-made  apparatus  along  the 
lines  described  in  the  first  fifteen  numbers  of 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  Vary  the  exercises 
from  day  to  day  so  that  they  do  not  become 
monotonous. 


New  York,  Nov.  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director:  i 

I  am  a  young  man  18  years  of  age.  My  great 
ambition  is  to  become  an  athlete.  I  am  a  pretty 
good  runner.  My  time  for  60  yards,  unstripped, 
with  leather  shoes  on  a  straight  track  is  6  5-6 
seconds.  Is  this  good  time?  I  would  like  to 
train  with  Frank  Manley  and  his  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys,  and  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  to  have 
him  train  me.  Would  he  do  this?  I  have  all 
the  books  except  Nos.  17  and  27  of  Young  Ath¬ 
letes  Weekly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  Waldorf  Rothchild. 

Your  record  for  the  dash  is  excellent.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Manley’s  time  is  so  fully 
taken  up  that  he  cannot  take  on  any  more 
pupils.  But  you  can  get  all  the  benefits  of  »his 
system  at  home  if  you  will  go  in  thoroughly  for 
his  system  of  training  as  fully  described  in  the 
first  fifteen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 
Take  a  few  of  the  exercises  each  day,  varying 
the  work  all  you  can. 

New  York  City,  Nov.  18,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  been  reading  Frank  Manley’s  Week¬ 
ly  as  long  as  it  has  been  published,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  my  physical  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  14  years  9  months  old;  weight,  86 
pounds;  chest,  normal  26  inches,  expanded  28% 
inches.  Please  answer  me  the  following  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  Am  I  tall  enough  for  my  age,  alul  do 
I  weigh  enough?  (2)  How  is  my  chest  expan¬ 
sion?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  soon,  1  re¬ 
main,  an  admirer  of  Hal  Spofford, 

,  X.  Y.  Z. 

You  do  not  state  your  height,  and  your  meas¬ 
urements  are  too  incompletely  given  to  enable 
me  to  form  any  conclusions. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  13,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Please  answer  my  questions.  My  measure¬ 
ments  are  as  follows:  Age,  16  years  8  months; 
chest,  normal  28  inches,  expanded  31  Inches; 
height,  4  feet  11  inches;  weight,  81  pounds; 


ankles,  10  inches.  (1)  What  are  my  weak 
points?  (2)  How  may  my  weak  points  be  im¬ 
proved?  (3)  Do  you  think  I  could  learn  to  be 
an  athlete?  Very  good  at  running. 

A  fond  reader  for  athletics, 

George  Thomas. 

Your  measurements  are  very  good,  and  you  can 
certainly  become  an  athlete. 


.  Berlin,  Wis.,  Nov.  9,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  read  your  weekly  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  going  to  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  about  my  physique.  Weight,  107 
pounds;  age,  13  years  6  months;  height,  5  feet 
2  inches;  chest,  normal  29  inches,  expanded  31 
inches;  waist,  26  inches;  calves,  12%  inches.  (1) 
How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  How  much 
sleep  should  a  boy  of  my  age  take?  I  will  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  answer  my  questions,  as  I 
wish  to  know  how  I  am  getting  along.  Wish¬ 
ing  a  long  life  to  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I 
remain,  Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  Hawley. 

(1)  More  chest  expansion  and  less  waist  line 
needed.  (2)  From  8  to  6. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  I  am  18  years  old;  weight,  140 
pounds;  height,  5  feet  6%  inches;  around  shoul¬ 
ders,  43  inches;  chest,  normal  36  inches,  expanded 
40  inches;  waist,  30  inches;  calves,  14%  inches. 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  Will  I  grow 
taller,  or  don’t  boys  grow  after  they  are  18  years 
•old?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  your  next  issue,  I 
remain,  A  Constant  Reader. 

(1)  Solidly  and  well  built;  two  inches  too  much 
waist  line  is  only  defect.  (2)  Growth  In  height 
should  not  stop  before  the  age  of  24  is  reached. 


Bremen,  Ind.,  Nov.  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  been  reading  Frank  Manley’s  Week¬ 
ly  since  the  first  number  was  published,  and 
only  sent  in  my  measurements  once,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  fore  me  to  send  them  in  again, 
as  I  have  been  sick  since  then.  My  measure¬ 
ments  are:  Age,  15  years;  weight,  131  pounds; 
height,  5  feet  5  inches;  calves,  15  inches;  thighs, 
19  inches;  wrists,  6%  inches;  biceps,  normal  10 
inches,  expanded  12  inches;  forearms,  left  10 
inches,  right  9%  inches;  waist,  30  inches;  neck, 
15  inches;  chest,  normal  29  inches,  expanded  34 
inches;  ankles,  11  inches;  width  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  19  inches;  reach,  68  inches;  knee, 
15  inches;  hips,  36  inches.  What  are  my  weak 
points?  Please  tell  me  how  to  strengthen  them. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  Claud  Stine. 

P.  S.— I  am  one  of  the  few  southpaws. 

You  are  a  big  fellow,  all  over,  but  the  thing 
that  needs  most  attention  is  the  reduction  of 
your  waist  line.  You  are  some  three  inches  too 
large  there. 


Williston,  N.  D.,  Nov.  6,  1905. 

•  Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  since 
it  first  came  out,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it,  1 
would  like  to  have  you  answer  a  few  questions, 
please.  I  am  14  years  4  months  old;  -weight,  69% 
pounds;  height,  4  feet  6  inches;  neck,  12  inches; 
chest,  normal  27  inches,  expanded  28%  inches; 
waist,  25  inches;  thighs,  16  inches;  ankles,  8% 
inches;  calves,  11  inches;  wrists,  5%  inches; 
across  shoulders,  14  inches.  I  know  that  I  am  a 
lot  too  small  for  my  age,  for  my  father  is  a 
man  of  5  ^eet  10  inches;  weight,  175  pounds. 
My  mother  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall.  (1)  What  ex¬ 
ercise  or  treatment  would  make  me  grow  taller? 
(2)  Where  are  my  weak  points?  (3)  Am  I  pro¬ 
portioned  right?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print, 
and  thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly. 

Wild  and  Wooly  West. 

P.  S.-^Please  excuse  mistakes  and  writing. 

(1)  Go  in  for  the  course  of  training  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  first  fifteen  numbers  of  Frunfc 
Manley’s  Weekly.  You  can  make  your  own  ap¬ 
paratus,  as  directed.  (2)  You  are  small,  but  are 
well  and  compactly  built,  except  that  the  waist 
line  is  too  large. 


» 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjecW 
mentioned. 


THESE  ROOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Coptaining  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  IIOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  IIOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  rYou  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  now  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX.-^-The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty -one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  TIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  *‘8 nl  trirk* ;  of  rnnl  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  aud  not  rc(juirin£ 
■leight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-lmnd,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  xjerformed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
hoy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated# 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE}  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  oO.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know 
No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo- 
-phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scriptiou  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines 
No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen.  , 

No.  71.  IIOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE  LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voune  and  old’ 
No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LAblES.-Giv^ng 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects: 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

i  ^1°’ ('n*  j  ^  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 

book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  ami,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any- 
hody  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  evvry  voung 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

.  .%*  W-HOW  TO  W  RITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  auv  aubdect  • 
also  rules  tor  punctuation  aud  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


I 


^  „  THE  STAGE. 

B0YS  0F  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
No  amateur  miustrels  is  complete  without 


men. 


moat  famous  end 
this  wonderful  little  book 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch 
arul  lri>h.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows.  . 

OF  tNEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
A->  1  JUKE  LOOK.  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  LDOONS  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  ,  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
S o en i c  A r 1 1 s t  a n d  P r o p e r t  y  J I a n .  t  B y  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GL  S  WILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ev«r  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW’  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks*  * 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW7  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW’  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  .  .  . 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  „ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  .  ,  ,  - 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  C\RDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  fv  Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Onb- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-Ffive,  Rv  ce,  Pedro  Saneho,  Draw  loker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  earns. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

No°A3  HOW  IT)* BEHAVE.— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  zood  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

ia  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—Containing  the  mo  ;t  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
diaW-t  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates',  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCI ETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it.  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  *50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  ail  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN’  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  aud  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

UlN?d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  arid  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE. A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  infonnation  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  lie  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “IIow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 

Com- 
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or  grounds  arm  nuuuinga,  Historical  sketch,  and  everything 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Boa 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.  * 
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WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  ete.,  of  Western  Life. 


32  PAGES.  PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PAGES. 

EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER. 

All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was  acquainted. 
His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the  most  dashing  stories 
ever  published.  Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  be  convinced: 


LATEST  ISSUES! 

113  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  King;  or,  Taming  a  Texas 

Terror. 

114  Young  Wild  West's  Pocket  of  Gold ;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Discovery. 

115  Young  Wild  West  and  “Shawnee  Sam” ;  or,  The  Half-Breed’s 

Treachery.  , 

116  Young  Wild  West's  Covered  Trail;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Avalanche. 

117  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Diamond  Dagger ;  or,  The  Mexican 

Girl’s  Revenge. 

118  Young  Wild  West  at  Silver  Shine ;  or,  A  Town  Run  by  “Tender- 

feet.” 

119  Young  Wild  West  Surrounded  by  Sioux ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Aeronaut. 

120  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Puzzle  of  the  Camp”  ;  or.  The  Girl 

Who  Owned  the  Gulch. 

121  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mustangers ;  or,  The  Boss  of  the  Bron¬ 

cho  Busters. 

'  122  Young  Wild  West  after  the  Apaches ;  or,  Arietta's  Arizona  Adven¬ 
ture. 

123  Young  Wild  West  Routing  the  Robbers;  or,  Saving  Two  Million 

Dollars. 

124  Young  Wild  West  at  Rattlesnake  Run ;  or,  Arietta’s  Deal  with 

Death. 

125  Young  Wild  West's  Winning  Streak;  or,  A  Straight  Trail  to 
Tombstone. 

126  Young  Wild  West's  Lightning  Lariat ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Road 

Agents. 

127  Young  Wild  West’s  Red-Hot  Ride  ;  or.  Pursued  by  Comanches. 

128  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Blazed  Trail  ;  or.  Arietta  as  a  Scout. 

129  Young  Wild  West’s  Four  of  a  Kind  :  or,  A  Curious  Combination. 

130  Young  Wild  West  Caught  by  the  Crooks;  or.  Arietta  on  Hand. 

131  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ten  Terrors ;  or,  The  Doom  of  Dashing 

Dan. 

132  Young  Wild  WeBt’s  Barrel  of  “Dust"  ;  or.  Arietta's  Chance  Shot. 

133  Young  Wild  West’s  Triple  Claim ;  or,  Simple  Sam,  the  “Sun¬ 

downer.” 

134  Young  Wild  West’s  Curipus  Compact ;  or.  Arietta  as  an  Avenger. 

135  Young  Wild  West’s  Wampum  Belt ;  or,  Under  the  Ban  of  the  Ute». 

136  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rustlers ;  or,  The  Branding 

at  Buckhorn  Ranch. 

137  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Line  League ;  or.  Arietta  Among  the 

Smugglers. 

138  Young  Wild  West's  Silver  Spurs ;  or.  Fun  at  Fairplay  Fair. 

139  Young  Wild  West  Among  the  Blackfeet ;  or.  Arietta  as  a  Sorceress. 

140  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Yellowstone;  or.  The  Secret  of  the 

Hidden  Cave. 

141  Young  Wild  West’s  Deadly  Aim :  or,  Arietta's  Greatest  Danger. 

142  Young  Wild  West  at  the  “Jumping  Off”  Place;  or.  The  Worst 

Camp  in  the  West. 

143  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Mixed-Up”  Mine :  or,  Arietta  a  Winner. 

144  Young  Wild  West's  Hundred  Mile  Race;  or,  Beating  a  Big  Bunch. 
14*  Young  Wild  West  Daring  the  Danites ;  or.  The  Search  for  a 

Missing  Girl. 


146  Young  Wild  West’s  Lively  Time ;  or.  The  Dandy  Duck  of  the 

Diggings. 

147  Young  Wild  West  at  Hold-Up  Canyon ;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Victory. 

148  Young  Wild  West’s  Square  Deal ;  or,  Making  the  “Bad”  Men 

Good. 

149  Young  Wild  West  Cowing  the  Cowboys ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Prairie  Fire. 

150  Young  Wild  West  and  Navajo  Ned ;  or.  The  Hunt  for  the  Half- 

Breed  Hermit. 

151  Young  Wild  West’s  Virgin  Vein ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Cave-in. 

152  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Champions ;  or,  The  Trip  to  Kansas 

City. 

153  Young  Wild  West’s  Even  Chance ;  or.  Arietta’s  Presence  of  Mind. 

154  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Flattened  Bullet ;  or,  The  Man  Who 

WTould  not  Drop. 

155  Young  Wild  West’s  Gold  Game ;  or.  Arietta’s  Full  Hand. 

156  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Scrimmage ;  or,  Cooking  a  Crowd  of 

Crooks. 

157  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Arizona  Athlete ;  or,  The  Duel  that 

Lasted  a  Week. 

158  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Kansas  Cowboys ;  or,  Arietta’s  Clean 

Score. 

159  Young  Wild  West  Doubling  His  Luck ;  or,  The  Mine  that  Made  a 

Million. 

160  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Loop  of  Death ;  or,  Arietta’s  Gold 

Cache 

161  Young  Wild  West  at  Boiling  Butte :  or,  Hop  Wah  and  the  High¬ 

binders. 

162  Young  Wild  West  Paying  the  Pawnees ;  or,  Arietta  Held  for 

Ransom 

163  Young  Wild  West’s  Shooting  Match ;  or.  The  “Show-Down”  at 

Shasta. 

164  Young  Wild  West  at  Death  Divide ;  or.  Arietta’s  Great  Fight. 

165  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Scarlet  Seven ;  or.  Arietta’s  Daring 

Leap. 

166  Young  Wild  West’s  Mirror  Shot ;  or,  Rattling  the  Renegades 

167  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Greaser  Gang;  or.  Arietta  as  a  Spy. 

168  Young  Wild  West  losing  a  Million ;  or,  How  Arietta  Helped  Him 

Out. 

169  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Railroad  Robbers;  or.  Lively  Work  in 

Utah. 

170  Young  Wild  West  Corraling  the  Cow-Punchers ;  or.  Arietta’s  Swim 

for  Life. 

171  Young  Wild  West  “Facing  the  Music” ;  or,  The  Mistake  the  Lynch¬ 

ers  Made. 

172  Young  Wild  West  and  “Montana  Mose” 

of  Death. 

173  Young  Wild  West  at  Grizzly  Gulch ;  or,  The  Shot  that  Saved  the 

Camp. 

174  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Warpath  ;  or,  Arietta  Among  the  Ara- 

pahoes. 

175  Young  Wild  West  and  “Nebraska  Nick” ;  or.  The  Cattle  Thieves 

of  the  Platte. 

176  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Magic  Mine ;  or,  How  Arietta  Solved  a 

Mystery. 


or,  Arietta’s  Messenger 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 


««»m»GOOD  stories  of  young  athletes**  ******** 


(Formerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

Issued  every  Friday.  A  32-PAGE  BOOR  FOR  5  CENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  33333333333333333333333333  A*  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3 1 


ALUEADY  PUBLISHED: 

1  Frank  Manley’s  Real  Fight  ;  or,  What  the  Push-Ball  Game  Brought 

About. 

2  Frank  Manley's  Lightning  Track ;  or.  Speed's  Part  in  a  Great 

Crisis. 

3  Frank  Manley’s  Amazing  Vault ;  or,  Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly 

Earnest. 

4  Frank  Manley's  Gridiron  Grill  ;  or,  The  Try-Out  for  Football  Grit. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Line-Up  ;  or,  The  Woodstock  Eleven  on  the 

Jump. 

6  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Tackle  ;  or,  The  Football  Tactics  that  Win. 

7  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Scrimmage  ;  or,  The  Trick  that  Dazed  Brad¬ 

ford. 

8  Frank  Manley’s  Lion-Hearted  Rush  ;  or.  Staking  Life  on  the  Out¬ 

come. 

9  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Break  Through  ;  or,  Playing  Halfback  for  All 

it  is  Worth. 

10  Frank  Manley's  Football  Strategy  :  or,  Beating  Tod  Owen’s  Fake 

Kick. 

11  Frank  Manley’s  Jap  Ally;  or,  How  Sato  Played  the  Gridiron 

Game. 

12  Frank  Manley's  Tandem  Trick;  or,  How  Hal  Spofford  Fooled  the 

Enemy. 

13  Frank  Manley’s  Whirling  Ten-Miler ;  or,  Making  Wind  and  Fortune 

Twins. 


14  Frank  Manley’s  Sweetheart ;  or,  Winning  Out  for  Kitty  Dunstan’s 

Sake. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Skating  Squad  ;  or.  Keen  Real  Life  on  the 

Ice. 

16  Frank  Manley's  Christmas  Gift:  or.  The  Luck  that  Ice  Hockey 

Brought. 

17  Frank  Manley's  Ice  Carnival  ;  or.  The  Grandest  Winter  Week  on 

Record. 

18  Frank  Manley's  Stolen  Goal  :  or.  The  Newest  Trick  in  Basket  Ball. 

19  Frank  Manley's  Ice  Boat  Regatta  ;  or.  The  Fellows  Who  Came  in 

Second  Best. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Sweeping  Score  ;  or.  A  Wonderful  Day  at  Curling. 

21  Frank  Manley’s  Snow-Shoe  Squad  :  or,  A  Week  of  Rousing  Life  in 

the  Open. 

22  Frank  Manley's  New  Game  ;  or,  The  Hurdle  Race  on  Skates. 

23  Frank  Manley's  Big  Mistake  ;  or.  The  Fearful  Crash  at  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley’s  Winter  Camp  ;  or,  The  Esquimau  Boys  of  Wood- 

Stock. 

25  Frank  Manley  at  Yale;  or,  Making  the  Start  in  College  Athletics. 

2  6  Frank  Manley’s  Freshman  Grit;  or  Beating  out  a  Sophomore  Bully. 
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BE  STRONG! 

LATEST  ISSUES: 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Triple  Play  ;  or,  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley's  Training  Table  ;  or.  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Manley  s  Coaching ;  or,  The  Great  Game  that  “Jackets” 

Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley's  First  League  Game;  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley's  Match  with  Giants ;  or,  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  "Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frank  Manley's  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 


BE  HEALTHY! 

26  Frank  Manley's  Substitute  Nine  ;  or,  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley's  Longest  Swim  ;  or,  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Manley’s  Bunch  of  Hits  ;  or,  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Game;  or,  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley’s  Summer  Meet ;  or,  “Trying  Out”  the  Bradfords 

31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley's  Last  Ball  Game  ;  or,  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 


By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 
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